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EDMISTON’S 


CRIMEAN OUTFIT, 

£18 IBs. 


Comprising the following requisites for Officers proceeding to the seat of War, viz. 


Waterproof Cape and Hood. 

„ Camp Boots. 

„ Ground Sheet. 

Folding Bedstead. 

Mattrass and Pair of Blankets. 
Canteen for Two Persons. 
Sponging Bath. 


Bucket and Bason. 

Brush Case. 

Lantern. 

Havre sack. 

Pair of Pack Saddle Trunks, with 
Straps and Slinging Irons 
complete. 


Attention is respectfully invited to 

EDMISTON’S WATERPROOF WINTER CAPE, WITH HOOD, 


CAMEL-HAIR LINED. 


PAIR of BULLOCK TRUNKS, forming BEDSTEAD, 

With Straps and Slinging Irons, complete in one, £6 10s. 

PORTABLE WATERPROOF PATROL TENTS, 

Weighing 10 lb., price £2 2s. 

PORTABLE INDIA-RUBBER BOATS, 

On View, same as used in the Harbour of Balaklava. 


THE POCKET SIPHONIA, 

OR WATERPROOF OVERCOAT, 

Weighing 10 oz. Price, according to size, 40s. to 50s. ; all silk throughout, 50s. to 60s. 

Stout Siphonias, 25s. to 35s. Overalls, 10s. 6d. Yacht Jackets, 18s. 6d. 
Reversible Alpacas, 35s. each, suitable for Clergymen. 

NOTICE. — NAME & ADDRESS STAMPED INSIDE. NONE OTHERS ARE GENUINE. 


EDMISTON & SON, No. 69, STRAND, LONDON. 


No. 3 . — February, IS06. 

LITTLE DORRIT ADVERTISER. 


TRAVELLERS’ AND MARINE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. Capital, £250,000, 

CHIEF OFFICES: 42 & 43, POULTRY, LONDON. 


Truster!). 

The Right Honourable the EARL FITZWILLIAM, K.G. 

MATTHEW MARSHALL, Esq. | Sir CHARLES FOX. | WILLIAM SMEE, F.R.S. 
EDWARD SOLLY, F.R.S., Managing Director. 


FOR INSURING 

AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF EVERY KIND; 

ACCIDENTS BY SEA AND LAND ; OR 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ONLY; 

AND ALSO AGAINST 

DISABLEMENT FROM LOSS OF HEALTH. 


CLASS OF RISK. 

Annual 

Premium. 

Insurance in case 
of Death. 

Weekly 

Allowance. 

* 1st. — The Public, Professional Men, 

N on-hazardous Lives, &c 

* 2nd. — Engineers and Persons engaged 

in Constructive Operations . 

£ s. <t. 
12 0 0 
JO 10 0 

12 0 0 
JO 12 0 

£ 

1000 

100 

500 

100 

£ 3 . ( 1 . 

5 0 0 

10 0 

2 0 0 

0 10 0 

From Railway only 

0 10 0 

1000 

5 0 0 

Loss of Health (age 21) 

1 13 2 

£100 a- year for Permanent 



Disablement. 

Ditto ditto ditto 

2 2 0 

£1 a- week during Temporary 



Illness. 


* These rates of Insurance apply only to persons residing within the limits of Europe. 


Railway Insurances extend to Accidents in any part of the world. 

To Traders, Commercial Gentlemen, and the Public generally, the 

first example will afford some idea of the moderate rate of Insurance against Acci- 
dents, whether fatal or not. 

Carpenters, Builders* Bricklayers, Slaters, Plumbers, and all 
others engaged in Constructive operations, may he insured under the 
second example at a reasonable rate, which may he saved out of the weekly wages 
by means of the Savings’ Bank ; thus securing the amount required to meet the 
annual premium at a small sacrifice. 


Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., may be had on application at the Chief Office, or of any 
of the Local Agents. 

FRANCIS COBHAM, Registrars 
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MR. THACKERAY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


MISCELLANIES, 


PROSE AND VERSE : 

STORIES ESSAYS, AND SKETCHES, SATIRICAL, BURLESQUE, AND SENTIMENTAL. 

By W. M. THACKERAY. 

Contents of Vols. 1 and 2, price 6s. each; also published separately at the following prices 

VOL. I. 

s. d. 

l 6 

2 o 


BALLADS 

THE SNOB PAPERS 


2 0 


THE YELLOWPLUSH MEMOIRS. 

JE AMES’S DIARY SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LONDON, 25. 


MAJOR GAHAGAN 


s. d. 
1 0 

THE FATAL BOOTS 

COX’S DIARY 

1 

f 

1 0 

II. 

NOVELS BY EMINENT HANDS 

CHARACTER SKETCHES 


1 6 


jThe Collection will be comprised in Four Volumes, and will contain nearly all Mr. Thackeray’s 
early Miscellaneous Writings. 


This day is published , price One Shilling , 

THE HEIR OF APPLEBITE; OUR LODGERS; 

Art* Rrt*_ 


&c. &c. 

By MARK LEMON. In 1 volume, fcap. 8vo. 


Also by the same author, 

THE ENCHANTED DOLL. A Fairy Tale for Young People. Price 

1 3 S g d in a handsome wrapper, and profusely illustrated by Richard Doylk. 

-OETTY MORRISON’S POCKET-BOOK; and other Articles in 

Prose and Verse. Price Is. 6d. 


MR. FORSTER’S POPULAR EDITION OF GOLDSMITH. 

THE 


LIFE AND TIMES OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


By JOHN FORSTER, Barrister-at-law. Author of " Lives of Statesmen of the 
^ Commonwealth.” 

With 40 Illustrations, after Designs by C. Stanfield E.A. ; D. Maclise, R.A. ; John Leech, 
wun 40 auu , Rich ° aed DoylE) and K. J. Hamerton. 

A New Edition. In 1 Volume, crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 

* * A Library Edition of the same worh is also published in 2 volumes, Syo, price 25s., uniform with 
* A V Goldsmith’s Works in “Murrays British Classics. 

“ N „ author in this 

ledge and sympathy jandthragh hi, h “ “ anecdotes, and letters; which are now produced for the Bret time, 

conceived and exec juted, ™ h , d ^teriaU are disposed, render these Memoirs as fresh and nove as 

of the poet, instead of the last. ...This is real B,oo»aphv."- 

Quarterly Bemew,Oct. . d a fini9he d work of literary art. ... The whole world of English 

“ A happy result of laborious tm ! every mind received an impulse from the beginnings and outbreak 

VS3&& Rev", ls U hie ddin"„the mos't maeterl, manner, with all it, sorrow, and ail it. enjoyment,." 
Times , Jan. 21, 1855. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


. ’0 9, m nost free uniformly hound with preceding volumes, Frontispiece, “ Thk Desmond's 

Now ready, price 2 s. Esq., R.H.A.,_engmved by_Dalziel, 


Divide, sjj 7 .. 

THE FAMILY FRIEND. 

« it is the very thing we want after the curtains are 
drawn and the candles are lit, for a long, pleasant even- 
ing.”— Bradford Observer, Oct. 18, 1855. 


«< A very welcome visitor to the family hearth, fitted 
to interest the children, assist the housewife, instruct 
the needlewoman, and, in fact be of eervice to all. - 

Northern Ensign, Oct. 11, ^ ^ ^ p^EET STREET. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 




MEDICINE CHESTS. 

The attention of the Clergy, Families residing in the country, Captains, and Emigrants, is 
lirected to the well selected, cheapest, and largest Stock of Medicine Chests in London, as 
iisplayed by 

WILLIAM T. COOPER, 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST, 

26, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 



STRONG OAK CHEST, 

Containing 11 Stoppered Bottles, Scales, Weights, Knife, and Measure, 23s. 

SQUARE MAHOGANY CHEST, 

Containing 11 Stoppered Bottles ; with Scales, Weight, Knife, and Measure, in Drawer, 30s. 

SLOPED CHEST, 

Containing 18 Bottles ; with 4 Pots, Scales, Weights, Measure, and Mortar, in Drawer, 54s. 

FOLDING WING-CHESTS, 

Of fine Spanish Mahogany, from £2 14s. to £11. 

PORTABLE LEATHER MEDICINE CHESTS 

FOR OFFICERS IN THE ARMY. 26s , 28s., 32s. 

3VERY VARIETY OP STOPPERED BOTTLES AND POTS IN BOXWOOD AND LEATHER CASE^. 
Illustrated Catalogues, with Prices, forwarded free by post. 


THE CORK RESPIRATOR, 


The lightest, cheapest, and 
dost effectual ever produced, 
emains perfectly dry while worn, 
Mowing free respiration, with- 
lut being acted on by the acids 
>f the stomach. It is particu- 
arly recommended to Invalids, 
ind to all who attend evening 
neetings or places of amuse- 



ment. The ease with which it 
is applied and removed has 
made it universally appreciated 
by ladies. 


For the Mouth only (as Cut), 
3s. each, free by post. 

For the Nose and Mouth, 5s. 
each, free by post. 


Wholesale Agent, WILLIAM T. COOPER, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 

26, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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the new novels. 

Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 

THE LADY OF FASHION. By the 

Author of “The History of a Flirt,” &c. 


LAURA GAY. 2 vols. 


“ In this Novel there is both talent and feeling. — 
Literary Gazette. 

RACHEL GRAY. By Miss Kavanagh. 

1 vol. 

“ A charming and touching story, narrated with 
grace and skill ; the characters have a hfe-like 
reality about them. We heartily recommend this 
story.” — Athenaeum. 

OLIVE HASTINGS. By Mrs. Parry. 

3 vols. 


BEST BOOK for MATRON, MAID, & EMIGRANT. 

Should be in every Home. Price 2s. 6d., 
Post free. 

THE 

PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE. 

BY THE 

EDITOR OF THE “ FAMILY FRIEND.” 
“This is a work which ought to find its way into 
every Household ; the contents may be safely relied 
upon as in all respects trustworthy and practicable.” — 
Belfast Newsletter , Nov. 8, 1855. 

“ We place it with confidence at the head of its 
class.”— Bath Chronicle, Nov. 8, 1855. 

“ A more appropriate Christmas Gift cannot be found, 
for its maxims and rules, if practised, will shed comfort 
and happiness in every dwelling. We heartily recom- 
mend this work.”— Civil Service Gazette , Nov. 10th, 


Hurst & Blackett, Successors to Henry Co lburn. 

“BOOKS FOR EVERY HOME.” 

“ Cheap and Useful.”— Times - 

Price SIXPENCE EACH, Post free— S elling by 
Thousands. 

T?RENCH IN A FORTNIGHT 

Jj WITHOUT A MASTER. 

“Will accomplish more than it professes. —Illus- 
trated Magazine. 

PLUNDERS IN BEHAVIOUR COR- 

Jj RECTED. 

“The best code of manners.”— Mornin; Advertiser. 

« IX/flND YOUR STOPS ! ” Punctua- 
1YJL tion made Plain. 

H OW TO DETECT ADULTERA- 

TION in our Daily Food and Drink, by simple 


IHBflTlS# 

/COURTENAY’S DICTIONARY OF 

\J 2000 ABBREVIATIONS. 

H ard words made easy. 

Instructions for Pronouncing and Accenting 
English, &c. &c. 

London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster* row, 
and of every Bookseller. 

NEW DANCES. — JUST PUBLISHED. 


A 


THE LAUREL, 

MILITARY DANCE, arranged for 

the Ball Room ; also 


THE TRIPLET, 

(a Second Set,) comprising the Schottische Valse, and 
Polka Mazurka, by Edgar Webster. 

D’Almaine & Co., London. 

Where mav he obtained the Second Edition of THE 
*j'pjp[ i ^ r p (First Set), which includes the Galop, Valse, 


and Polka. 

« These elegant dances are becoming more and more 
fashionable every day.” 


1855. 

“ This is a very useful book, and its general circu- 
lation among all who have, or intend to have, any share 
in the duties of a household, would produce an incal- 
culable amount of good .” — Leeds Intelligencer , Nov. 3rd, 
1855. 

“ Should have a place in every cuisine, as a sine qua 
non."— North Wales Chronicle, Nov. 10th, 1855. 

“ It is really what it pretends to be, a Practical Guide 
to Housekeeping, and it is the completest work of the 
kind which has ever come under our notice . "—Stirling 
Journal , Nov. 9th, 1855. 

London: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet-street, and all 
Booksellers. 



Cloth, price 3s. 6d., 

^OLLA: a Tale of Modern Rome. 


_I By Edmond About. 

“ A book about which people have been lately talking 
in the salons of Paris, to the exclusion of almost every 
other literary performance. . . . The warmth and light 
of Roman life glow in every page of this most fascinating 
story.”— Athenceum. 


H 


TOM THUMB ILLUSTRATED. 

ISTORY OF SIR THOMAS 


uj- THUMB, with divers other matters concerning 
tie Court of good King Arthur of Britain. By the 
Luthor of “ The Heir of Redcliffe,” “ The Little Duke,” 
cc. Numerous Illustrations by J.B. Square 8vo, gilt, 
rice 7s. 6d. 

Edinburgh : Thomas Constable & Co. 

London : Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 


A Gift-Book for Christmas, the New Year, and all Seasons. 

The Eleventh Edition— the Flowers Coloured from Nature. In One Volume, Choice Silk Binding, 
price lbs. 6d. Post Free. 

THE LANGUAGE OP FLOWERS. 

(FLEURS PARLANTES.) 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


DLUlLAiDi/ xj m . — 

“ An elegant Edition has just been M ^SSS^JS^ fesp^^ 

so^exquisite^^nUhed r are° its™mbellishments , and so chaste, elegant, and appropriate its highly ornamental silk 
binding.” SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Conduit Street, and all Booksellers. 
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THE POPULAR 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 

AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT FROM THE EARLIEST 
PERIOD. TO OUR OWN TIMES. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 

The Work will be beautifully printed in Demy Octavo, and Illustrated with upwards of 

ONE THOUSAND WOOD ENGRAVINGS AND THIRTY-SIX 
ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 

It will be completed in about Thirty-six Monthly Parts, at One Shilling each. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

* reater * ant in English literature than a popular History of England. This Mr. Charles Knight 
has sought to supply ; and though his work, from the number before us, will not satisfy a circle it was never des.Wd 
? n ^ h .— the scholar and the antiquary-yet it is by far the best popular account of England we have, with all'four 
Loldsouths and l mnocks, and Keigbtleys, and a long et cetera put together. No better existing book on the 
subject could be put into the hands of any boy between ten and fifteen ; we might say twenty, but lads^jf twenty Ira 
what men of thirty were (in some things) about thirty years ago.”— Illustrated News/ ty ar9 

“ Every one recollects the observation which Lord John Russell made at Bristol, in October. 1854 on « thp 

“ or ® likel y arewe to remember the remarks of the Times, to the effect that « we have no 
other History of England than Hume’s,’ and that, ‘ when a young man of eighteen asks for a History of England 
there is no resource but to give him Ilurne.’ Upon this hint Mr. Knight has spoken, and ims gT/em us the“rat 
.-hilling Number of a New English History, which shall be not only a history of monarchs and of public actions 
but of tfce people ; a record of the slow degrees by which the strength and 'dignity of the English nation has been 
built up to its present height. The design, Mr. Knight assures us. has been long%ntertain7d and in the ‘ Pictorial 
History of England/ published by Mr. Knight himself, and written by Mr. Cruik and Mr MacFarlane it was 
mabYdgm^ hls readers from su PP 08 *ng that this book’ is to b. 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


Commencement of the Third Division of the English 
Cyclopaedia, conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT 

Now publishing in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each, 

THE 

GYCLOP/EDIA OF BIOGRAPHY: 

>1, Third Division of the English Cyclopedia, based upon the Penny Cyclopcedia of the Societv 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. ^ 

This important Division will present, when finished, 

A COMPLETE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

. valuable work of reference in a moderate compass, yet embracing the Lives of’ the 
■minent of all ages and countries. The Biographical Articles of the Penny Cyclopedia 
nil furnish the foundation of the work, but large additions will be required to brino* 
lose valuable materials up to the present time. 6 

It is intended also to include those living names which must hereafter find a place in 
he history of Politics, Religion, Literature, Art, and Science. 

wiU aho be Public in Monthly Parts, and will be completed in Four 
THE DIVISIONS OF 

GEOGRAPHY AND NATURAL HISTORY, 

iemg the First Two Divisions of the “ English Cyclopaedia,” are complete, in Four Volumes 

each, price 21. 2s. 

V The Numbers and Parts are k ept constantly on sale. 

BRADBURY & EVANS, 11. BOUVERIE STREET. 


advertisements. 


Now ready, gratis and postage free, 

A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 

NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 

IN CIRCULATION AT 

MTJDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ALSO, 

A LIST OP 

SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 

WITHDRAWN, FROM CIRCULATION, 

AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
AND 76, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Just published, Second and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 

SPIRITS OP THE PAST. 


By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 

Author of “ Ruins of Many Lands,” “ The Poetry of Creation, 


&c. 


Author of “ Hums oi *uany -uamio, * 

V , tuo mind’s eve those who, by their character and great deeds, have illustrated the 

“ He causes to pass before the mind a ej e tnose , y phi iosopher. In his portraiture of famous women, 
world’s progress from remotes ; ages. He nw »t a P worlhy of the fascinating subject . '•-New Quarterly Review. 
enthusiasm breaks forth, and he ^ ^fd^e among the true poets of the present age. His style is remarkably lucid 
“ Mr. Micheil has obtained an exalted place amo g * hg m be compared to Byron.’ - Sunday Times. 

and strong : his thoughts flow mai«sticaUy ; and in th P at A Mr . Micheil is decidedly one of the most popular 

“The field now embraced aeciaies « p 

poets of the •-Hew Monthly Mog^me. Qazetle. 

.•There is attracuon m every page^ CQ QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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WRITERS. 

COIdMAND. 

MAKER 

QUEEN. 


DATED 
1840. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, 

PATENT STEEL PEN MANUFACTURER, 

VICTORIA WORKS, GRAHAM STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 

HAS been enabled, through an experience of Thirty Years, to bring his Metallic Pens to 
the HIGHEST STATE or PERFECTION ; and the liberal patronage he has so long 
enjoyed from all parts of the Civilised World, will incite in him continued exertions to maintain 
the favour he has acquired. 


METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 



FRAUDULENT PRACTICES BY CERTAIN PRETENDED 
MANUFACTURERS OF STEEL PENS. 

CAUTION. These PRETENDERS have recently pushed into the market spurious 

imitation Articles under JOSEPH GILIOTX’S style and character of Labels, with the 
same Names, Descriptions, and Designating Numbers as his Pens, and by which the genuine 
are so well known ; they have also in various instances even copied his Name outside their 
boxes, on which, for an obvious purpose, is interlined in very small letters the name of a person 
falsely stated as “ Late Manager to” JOSEPH GILLOTT, &c. 

Now, as this party so put forward never served Mr. Gillott in that capacity in his manufactory, 
or otherwise to justify any claim to that title, he deems it incumbent to CAUTION his friends 
by THIS GENBRAI NOTICE, and to protect them as well as himself from the equivocal 
Arts of these Pretenders, who seek to impose on Buyers a Spurious Article through 
deceptive appearances for the true Pens, and by such means insidmusly usurp sales ior 
their base imitations on the Fame of the Originator’s popular Patterns. 

All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH CHLOXT’S Pens have a Facsimile of his Signature 
on the reverse side. 

None others are genuine ; and the Public is advised further, that in all cases where his 
Numbers and the phraseology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties ( with especial reference to 
his No. 303), the Pens are NOT made by him, though asserted so to be. 


At the request of Persons extensively engaged in Tuition, J. G. lias introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 

Which are specially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, 
medium, and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens. Mer- 
chants and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 55^, New Street, 
Birmingham. 

91, John Street, New York, and at 37, Gracechurch Street, London. 
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THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND OTHERS. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 

For making superior BARLEY WATER in Fifteen minutes, has not only obtained the patron- 
age of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every class of the 
community, and is acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light 
food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a delicious Custard Pudding, and 
excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 

For more than thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estimation as the 
purest farinse of the oat, and as the best and most valuable preparation for making a pure and 
delicate GRUEL, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for 
colds and influenza, is of general use in the sick-chamber, and alternately with the Patent Barley, 
is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, 

ROBINSOra, BELLVILLE, AND CO., 

PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 

64, RED LION STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and Country, in Packets of 
6d. and Is. ; and Family Canisters, at 2s. t 5s., and 10s. each. 

The CASPIATO, or FOLDING BONNET, 

AND ALL THE NEWEST PARISIAN MILLINERY, 

In the Best Taste, by First-rate Artistes, and of the Best and Newest Materials. 

WINTER BONNETS 2 Is. 

GLACE ditto 16s. 6d. 

MOURNING ditto 14 s. 6cl. 

BRIDES’ ditto 21s. 

BRIDESMAIDS’ ditto 12s. 6d. 

A great Variety on View at the 

Show-Rooms of the Inventors and Patentees, 

J. H. SMITH, 

151, REGENT STREET, opposite Beak Street, London. 

Instructions for Self -measurement sent post free. 

The Caspiato packs in a box two inches deep ; and this 
portability is obtained without interfering with the appear- 
ance of the Bonnet, which is made of all materials, and 
may be trimmed iu the highest fashion : it is not more 
expensive, and surpasses all Bonnets for elegance, con- 
venience, and lightness. ■ — 

TpHE GENTLEMEN’S REAL HEAD OF HAIR, OR INVISIBLE 

«& PERUKE. — The principle upon which this Peruke is made is so superior to everything yet 
produced, that the Manufacturer Invite* the honour of a visit from the Sceptic and the Connoisseur, that one may o* 

, — tBU — * -*- ■ ■ 



convinced, and the other gratified, by Inspecting this and other novel and bcauti 
Establishment of the Sole 'Inventor, V. BUOWNK, 


J specimen* of the Perruqueian Art at the 

47, FENCHURCII STKKET. 


F. BROWNE’S INFALLIBLE MO 
THE HEAD 

Round the Head In manner of a dliet, leaving 

the Lars loose 

DE OF ME/ 

As dotted 

1 to 1. 

LSURIl 

Inches. 

so 

Eighths. 

From the Forehead over to the poll, as deep 
each way as required 

As dotted 

2 to 2. 



From one Temple to the other, across the rise 
m Crown of the Head to c^e.re the Hair grows 

THE CHARGE FOR THIS X 
HAIR ONLY £ 

As marked 

3 to 3. 

JNIQUE HI 
:i 10s 

EAD < 

3F 
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NEW LABEL. 


I N consequence of the great variety of 

Counterfeit Labels of 

“ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.” 

now in circulation, and which so nearly resemble the original 
as frequently to deceive the unwary — the proprietors have 
employed those celebrated artists, Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, 
& Co., who at great cost have succeeded in producing from 
steel, “A NEW LABEL,” of so complicated and intricate 
a nature, and ©f such excessive difficulty in its execution, 
as to prevent it from being forged, either by the old and well-known, or more modern processes of imitation. 

The Label surrounding the Bottle is composed of a section of an engine-turned circle, repeated One hundred and 
thirty times, by a process peculiar to Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, & Co., and forms an original lacework ground. The 
subjoined is a small copy in outline of a portion of the Label, as it appears round the bottle. 

Another portion contains the signature of the Proprietors in red ink, 

“ A. ROWLAND & SONS.” 

Sold by them at 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 



SLACK’S NICKEL SILVER 


Is the hardest and most perfect White Metal ever invented : and 
equals [Silver in durabilitv and colour. Made into every article for 
the table, as TEA AND COFFEE POTS, CRUET FRAMES, 

candlesticks, waiters, &c. 

A Sample TeaSpoon forwarded on receipt of 
Ten Stamps. 

Fiddle Strongest Thread King’s 
Pattern. Fiddle. Pattern. Pattern. 
Table Spoons & Forks per doz. 12s. & 15s. 19s. 28s. 30s. 


Dessert ditto 10s. & 13s. 16s. 21s. 25s. 

Tea Spoons 5s. & 6s. 8s. 11s. 12s. 


SLACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED 

Is a coating of pure Silver over Nickel ; a combination of two metals 
possessing such valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear 
equal to Sterling Silver. 


Table Forks, per dozen 
Dessert ditto „ 

Table Spoons „ 

Dessert ditto ,, 

Tea Spoons ,, 


Fiddle Pattern. 


Thread. 

King’s. 

£ s. 

d. £ s. 

d. 

£ 5. d. 

£ s. d. 

1 10 

0 — 20 

0 .. 

. 2 16 0 .. 

,.3 4 0 

1 0 

0 — 1 10 

0 . 

..2 0 0 

,.260 

1 10 

0 — 2 0 

0 . 

.. 2 18 0 .. 

,.360 

1 0 

0 — 1 10 

0 . 

..2 2 0 . 

..276 

0 12 

0 — 0 18 

0 . 

.. 1 5 6 . 

.. 1 11 6 


ALSO EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE. 

A Sample Tea Spoon forwarded on receipt of 
Twenty Stamps. 



SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY AND FURNISHING IRONMONGERY 

HAS BEEN CELEBRATED FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS FOR QUALITY AND CHEAPNESS. 

As the limits of an advertisement will not allow a detailed List, Purchasers are requested to send for their 
Catalogue, with 200 Drawings, and Prices of every requisite in Electro-Plate, Table Cutlery, Furnishing Iron- 
mongery, &c. May be had gratis, or free by post. 

ORDERS ABOVE £2 DELIVERED CARRIAGE FREE PER RAIL. 



HANDSOME BRONZED FENDERS, 10s. AND 12s. 6d. EACH. 
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NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 

BANK OF DEPOSIT, 

No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 

rrHE WARRANTS for the HALF- 

JL YEARLY INTEREST, at the Rate of 5 per 
cent. PER Annum, on Deposit Accounts, to 31st. 
December, will be ready for delivery on and after Janu- 
ary 10th and payable daily. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested 
to examine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit. 

Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent 
free on Application. 

January 1st, 1856. 

ORNE BALLS, for Knitting and 
Crochet. 

T O be had at all Berlin Repositories in 

England, Ireland, and Scotland, and the principal 
Continental Cities. Wholesale only of Hutton & Co., 
5 & 6, Newgate-street. 



PIESSE &LUBINS 

FRANGIPANM! 

AN ETERNAL 

PERFUME ; 

2JVe* rjBomSi 


DUNDEE MARMALADE. 
JAMES KEILLER & SON 

H AVE to announce that their NEW 

MARMALADE is now ready, and maybe had 
of the principal grocers, confectioners, and Italian ware- 
housemen throughout the kingdom. 

J. K. & Son have the utmost confidence in recommen- 
ding this Marmalade to public notice. It was one of 
those examined and reported upon by Da. Hassall, 
Chief Analyst to the Sanitary Commission, and pro- 
nounced to be free from all adulteration . 

BEATSON’S RINGWORM LOTION. 

□THOROUGHLY AND SAFELY 

X ERADICATES every species of this malady, and 
scald head, however malignant, in the short space of 14 
days. The well-known efficacy of this Lotion, which for 
upwards of 20 years has surpassed all other specifics 
offered to the public for the above complaints, renders it 
invaluable, and further comment unnecessary. Sold 
wholesale by Barclay <Se Sons, 95, Farringdon -street, 
London, and retail by all the principal druggists and 
medicine venders in the kingdom. Observe that the 
names of Barclay <& Sons are engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp, without which it cannot be genuine. Price 
pe r bottle, 2s. 9d. ; Pints, lls. 

GOWLAND’S LOTION 

For the Complexion. 
^TRAVELLERS and all persons exposed 

JL to the weather at this variable season will imme- 
diately on the application of this celebrated Herbal Pre- 
paration experience its extraordinary genial qualities. It 
produces and sustains 

GREAT PURITY, DELICACY, AND 
VICACITY OF COMPLEXION, 
removes freckles, spots, pimples, and discolorations, 
and pi omotes healthy action and elasticity of the skin. 
Its soothing and restorative qualities in cases of relaxed 
or irritable state of the skin are unrivalled. 

CAUTION.— Observe the name of the Proprietor, 
E. C. Bourne, 19, Lamb’s Conduit-street, engraved on 
the Government Stamp. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, price 2s. 9d., 
5 s. 6 d .4 and 8s. fid. per bottle. 
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Possesses the valuable properties of mineral and sea- 
waters, and renders the skin clear and soft. To be had 
of all respectable chemists and perfumers in the kingdom 
James Lewis’s Manufactory, 6, Bartlett’s-buildings, 
Holborn. 


ALLENS’ PATENT RUSSIA LEATHER 

DESPATCH BOX, 

With or without Dressing-Case, is the most complete Travelling Desk. It contains Stationei-y 
^faU Writing Requites® with’a space for papers, &c., Ac. ; b *> arranged that each article ,s 

iUS rLLUSTRATEb CATALOGUES, including 150 other Articles suitable for Travelling, 
forwarded upon receipt of two stamps. 

J. W. <fc T. ALLEN, MANUFACTURERS, 

18 & 22, WEST STRAND. 

KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. " 

i WPCTTONS OF THE LUNGS are the prevailing Diseases of the English 
A climate, and the ‘adopttag^'K^ATING-S 

COUGH r ZoztNGKs7"which °a“ perfecU^ ree from afl deleterious ingredients, and during the iifty years of then 

uninterrupted celebrity, have neve r,^ een ft l!!J 0 ^} 0 2a 1 9d 4s. 6d., and 10s. fid. each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist 
Prepared and sold in boxes, is. Ud., andTrns, 2s. £♦ ® . y d Patent Me dicine Vendors in the World. 

b *'— To^prevent^purious < iiritsthm l ,'pleas7to > ohseree ll Gmt the word. “ KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES" 
are engraven on the Government Stamp of each Box, without which none are genmn . 
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JAY’S MAISON DE NOTJVEATJTES. 


A S many Ladies who honour the Messrs. JAY with their patronage have expressed 
a desire to be supplied by them with Coloured Millinery, Mantles, &c., when the period for 
the use of Mourning apparel shall have expired, they have been induced at this suggestion to 
endeavour to meet the exigency, by opening another Establishment in Regent Street, which is 
placed under the direction of the most experienced Artistes. 


SOUS LA DIRECTION 

D’ARTISTES DE GRAND TALENT ET D’EXPiSRIENCE. 

LE PLUS GRAND fiTABLISSEMENT DE LONDRES POUR LA VENTE DES 

MODES, FLEURS, MANTELETS, ET 
NOUVEAUTES, 

QUI SONT REQUES TOUTES LES SEMAINES DES MAISONS LES PLUS EN 

VOGUE DE PARIS. 


NO. 246, REGENT STREET, 

VIS-A-VIS PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 



MOURNING:— COURT, FAMILY, & COMPLIMENTARY. 

THE PROPRIETOR OP 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNNG WAREHOUSE, 

Begs respectfully to remind Families whose bereavements compel them to adopt Mourning attire, that every article, 
of the very best description, requisite for a complete outfit of Mourning, may he had at this Establishment at a 
moment’s notice, affording a great saving to families ; and the habitual attendance of experienced assistants 
(including dressmakers and milliners) enables them to suggest or supply every necessary for the occasion, and suited 
to any grade or condition of the community. 

WIDOWS’ AND FAMILY MOURNING 

Is always kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the Mourning required, will ensure its being sent forthwith either 
in Town or into the Country, and on the most reasonable terms. 


W. C. JAY, 247-249, REGENT STREET, 
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DR. M JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN GOD LEVER OIL 

Prescribed with complete confidence and great success by the Faculty for its purity, efficacy , and 
marked superiority over all other kinds , in the treatment of 

Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Gout, Rheumatism, somelDiseases of the Skin, 
Rickets, Infantile Wasting, General Debility, and all Scrofulous Affections. 

OPINION of A. B. GRANVILLE, ESQ., M.D., F.R.S., 

Author of 11 The Spas of Germany f “ The Spas of England.” “ On Sudden Death,” Ac. Ac. Ac. 

« Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongli’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil extensively in his prac- 
tice, and has found it not only efficacious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be pre- 
ferable in many respects to Oils sold without the guarantee of such an authority as De Jongh, 
Dr. Granville has found that this particular kind produces the desired effect 
in a shorter time than others, and that it does not cause the nausea and indi- 
gestion too often consequent on the administration of the pale Newfoundland 
Oils. THE OIL BEING, MOREOVER, MUCH MORE PALATABLE, DR. GRANVILLE’S 
PATIENTS HAVE THEMSELVES EXPRESSED A PREFERENCE FOR DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN OIL.” 

Sold only in bottles, capsuled, and labelled with Dr. De JonglTs Stamp and Signature, 
without which none are genuine, by ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON, 
Dr. De Jongh’s sole Consignees, and sent by them to all parts .pf town ; in the Country by 
many respectable Chemists. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d. ; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. ; Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. 

IMPERIAL MEASURE. 

SANGSTERS’ 

SILK AND ALPACA UMBRELLAS, 

On FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. 

“It is impossible to enumerate all the little con- 
trivances that have helped to bring about increased 
longevity — such, for example, as the Umbrella, which 
was so much ridiculed on its first introduction, and is 
now such a universal friend.” — Vide Times, Jan. 11th, 

1856. 

W. & J. SANGSTER, in calling attention to the 
greatest improvements ever effected in this useful artic ! e, 
beg to remind the public that au Umbrella, by affording 
ample protection from the wet, renders unnecessary the 
use of the various waterproof garments, which expe- 
rience has shown to be so injurious to the health of 
those wearing them. 

Laoies’ Silk Umbrellas, adapted for presents, ex- 
tremely light, with ivory mountings, from 10s. (id. to 
30s* 6iich, 

PARASOLS.— W. & J. S. beg to state that they 

have obtained Letters Patent for an entirely new descrip- 
tion of Parasol, called the PERSIAN, which will be 
made without any seam inside or out, firming the 
greatest novelty in Parasols ever submitted to the public. 

These Parasols, which w-ill be made of a peculiar silk 
fabric, with rich Persian and Indian designs, will be 
ready for this season, and can be purchased wholesale 
of tlleir sole Licensee, Messrs. Mokland & Son, and 
also of the Patentee, 

W. & J. SANGSTER, 

140, REGENT STREET; 10, ROYAL EXCHANGE; and 
94. FLEET STREET: 75, CHEAPSIDE. 

SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LITTLE MOTHER. 

The morning light was in no hurry to climb the prison wall and look 
in at the snuggery windows ; and when it did come, it would have been 
more welcome if it had come alone, instead of bringing a rush of rain 
with it. But the equinoctial gales were blowing out at sea, and the 
impartial south-west wind, in its flight, would not neglect even the 
narrow Marshalsea. While it roared through the steeple of Saint 
George’s Church, and twirled all the cowls in the neighbourhood it 
made a swoop to beat the Southwark smoke into the jail ; and, plunging 
down the chimneys of the few early collegians who were yet lighting 
their fires, half suffocated them. & 

Aithui Clennam 'would have been little disposed to linger in bed 
though his bed had been in a more private situation, and less^affected by 
the raking out of yesterday s fire, the kindling of to-day’s under the 
collegiate boiler, the filling of that Spartan vessel at the pump the 
sweeping and sawdusting of the common room, and other such prepara- 
Heartily glad to see the morning, though little rested by the 
mght, he turned out as soon as he could distinguish objects about him 
and paced the yard for two heavy hours before the gate was opened. 

The walls were so near to one another, and the wild clouds hurried 
oyer them so fast, that it gave him a sensation like the beginning of sea- 
sickness to look up at the gusty sky. The rain, earned aslant by 
flaws ot wind, blackened that side of the central building which he had 
visited last night, but left a narrow dry trough under the lee of the 
wall, where he walked up and down among waifs of straw and dust and 
paper, the waste droppings of the pump, and the stray leaves of yester- 
day s greens. It was as haggard a view of life as a man need look upon. 

A or was it relieved by any glimpse of the little creature who had 
nought him there. Perhaps she glided out of her doorway and in at 
that where her father lived, while his face was turned from both ; but 
he saw nothing of her. It was too early for her brother ; to have seen 
lum once, was to have seen enough of him to know that he would bo 
sluggish to leave whatever frowsy bed he occupied at night ; so, as 
Arthur Clemiam walked up and down, waiting for the gate to open he 
cast about in his mind for future rather than for present means of pur- 
suing his discoveries. 1 

At last the lodge-gate turned, and the turnkey, standing on the step 
taking an early comb at his hair, was ready to let him out. With a joyful 
sense of release he passed through the lodge, and found himself again in 
the little outer courtyard where he had spoken to the brother last night, 
i-ffi °u C ?' aS , a of P eo P le already straggling in, whom it was not 

(liiticult to identify as the nondescript messengers, go-betweens, and 
errand-bearers of the place. Some of them had been lounging in the 
ram until the gate should open ; others, who had timed their arrival with 
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greater nicety, were coming up now, and passing in with, damp whitey- 
brown paper bags from the grocers, loaves of bread, lumps of butter, 
eggs, milk, and the like. The shabbiness of these attendants upon shab- 
biness, the poverty of these insolvent waiters upon insolvency, was a sight 
to see. Such threadbare coats and trousers, such fusty gowns and shawls, 
such squashed hats and bonnets, such boots and shoes, such umbrellas and 
walking-sticks, never were seen in Hag Tair. All of them wore the cast- 
off clothes of other men and women ; were made up of patches and pieces 
of other people’s individuality, and had no sartorial existence of their own 
proper. Their walk was the walk of a race apart. They had a peculiar 
way of doggedly slinking round the corner, as if they were eternally going 
to the pawnbrokers. When they coughed, they coughed like people 
accustomed to be forgotten on door-steps and in draughty passages, 
waiting for answers to letters in faded ink, which gave the recipients of 
those manuscripts great mental disturbance, and no satisfaction. As 
they eyed the stranger in passing, they eyed him with borrowing eyes 
— hungry, sharp, speculative as to his softness if they were accredited to 
him, and the likelihood of his standing something handsome. Mendicity 
on commission stooped in their high shoulders, shambled in their unsteady 
legs, buttoned and pinned and darned and dragged their clothes, frayed 
their button-holes, leaked out of their figures in dirty little ends of tape, 
and issued from their mouths in alcoholic breathings. 

As these people passed him standing still in the courtyard, and one of 
them turned back to enquire if he could assist him with his services, it 
came into Arthur Clennam’s mind that he would speak to Dorrit again 
before he went away. She would have recovered her first surprise, and 
might feel easier with him. He asked this member of the fraternity 
(who had two red herrings in his hand, and a loaf and a blacking-brush 
under his arm), where was the nearest place to get a cup of coffee at. 
The nondescript replied in encouraging terms, and brought him to a 
coffee-shop in the street within a stone’s throw. 

“ Ho you know Miss Dorrit? ” asked the new client. 

The nondescript knew two Miss Dorrits ; one who was born inside — 
That was the one ! That was the one ? The nondescript had known her 
many years. In regard of the other Miss Dorrit, the nondescript lodged 
in the same house with herself and uncle. 

This changed the client’s half-formed design of remaining at the 
coffee-shop until the nondescript should bring him word that Dorrit 
had issued forth into the street. He entrusted the nondescript with a 
confidential message to her, importing that the visitor who had waited 
on her father last night, begged the favor of a few words with her at 
her uncle’s lodging ; he obtained from the same source full directions 
to the house, which was very near ; dismissed the nondescript gratified 
with half-a-crown ; and having hastily refreshed himself at the coffee- 
shop, repaired with all speed to the clarionet-player’s dwelling. 

There were so many lodgers in this house, that the door-post seemed 
to be as full of bell-handles as a cathedral organ is of stops. Doubtful 
which might be the clarionet-stop, he was considering the point, when a 
shuttlecock flew out of the parlor window, and alighted on his hat. 
He then observed that in the parlor- window was a blind with the 
inscription, Mu. Ciupples’s Academy ; also in another line, Evening 
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Tuition ; and behind the blind was a little white-faced boy, with a 
• slice of bread and butter, and a battledore. The window being acces- 
sible from the footway, he looked in over the blind, returned the shut- 
tlecock, and put his question. 

“ Dorrit?” said the little white-faced boy (Master Cripples in fact). 
“ Mr. Dorrit? Third bell and one knock.” 

The pupils of Mr. Cripples appeared to have been making a copy- 
book of the street door, it was so extensively scribbled over in pencil. 
The frequency of the inscriptions, “Old Dorrit,” and “Dirty Dick,” 
in combination, suggested intentions of personality on the part of Mr. 
Cripples s pupils. There was ample time to make these observations, 
before the door was opened by the poor old man himself. 

“ Ha ! said he, very slowly remembering Arthur, “ you were shut 
in last night ? ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Dorrit. I hope to meet your niece here presently.” 

“Oh!” said he, pondering. “Out of my brother’s way? True. 
Would you come up-stairs and wait for her ? ” 

“ Thank you.” 

Turning himself, as slowly as he turned in his mind whatever he 
heard or said, he led the way up the narrow stairs. The house was 
very close, and had an unwholesome smell. The little staircase win- 
dows looked in at the back windows of other houses as unwholesome as 
itself, with poles and lines thrust out of them, on which unsightlv 
linen hung : as if the inhabitants were angling for clothes, and had had 
some wretched bites not worth attending to. In the back garret — a 
sickly room, with a turn-up bedstead in it, so hastily and recently 
turned up that the blankets were boiling over, as it were, and keeping 
the lid open — a half-finished breakfast of coffee and toast, for two 
persons, was jumbled down anyhow on a ricketty table. 

There was no one there. The old man, mumbling to himself, after 
some consideration, that Danny had run away, went to the next room 
in fetch her back. The visitor, observing that she held the door on the 
inside, and that when the uncle tried to open it, there was a sharp 
adjuration of “Don’t, stupid!” and an appearance of loose stocking and 
flannel, concluded that the young lady was in an undress. The uncle, 
without appearing to come to any conclusion, shuffled in again, sat 
down in his chair, and began warming his hands at the fire. Hot that 
it was cold, or that he had any waking idea whether it was or not. 

“ What did you think of my brother, sir ? ” he asked, when he, bye 
and bye, discovered what he was doing, left off, reached over to tlie 
chimney-piece, and took his clarionet case down. 

“ I was glad,” said Arthur, very much at a loss, for his thoughts 
were on the brother before him ; “to find him so well and cheerful.” 

“ Ha ! ” muttered the old man, “ Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes ! ” 

Arthur wondered what he could possibly want with the clarionet 
case. He did not want it at all. He discovered, in due time, that it was 
not the little paper of snuff (which was also on the chimney-piece), put 
it back again, took down the snuff instead, and solaced himself with a 
pinch. He was as feeble, spare, and slow in his pinches as in everything 
else, but a certain little trickling of enjoyment of them played in 
the poor worn nerves about the corners of his eyes and mouth. 
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“ Amy, Mr. Clcnnam. What do you think of her ? ” 

“ I am much impressed, Mr. Dorrit, by all that I have seen of her* 
and thought of her.” 

“ My brother would have been quite lost without Amy,” he returned. 

“ We should all have been lost without Amy. She is a very good girl, 
Amy. She does her duty.” 

Arthur fancied that he heard in these praises, a certain tone of custom 
which he had heard from the father last night, with an inward protest and 
feeling of antagonism. It was not that they stinted her praises, or were 
insensible to what she did for them; but that they were lazily habituated 
to her, as they were to all the rest of their condition. He fancied that 
although they had before them, everyday, the means of comparison between 
her and one another and themselves, they regarded her as being in her 
necessary place ; as holding a position towards them all which belonged 
to her, like her name or her age. He fancied that they viewed her, not as 
having risen away from the prison atmosphere, but as appertaining to 
it; as being vaguely what they had a right to expect, and nothing more. 

Her uncle resumed his breakfast, and was munching toast sopped in 
coffee, oblivious of his guest, when the third bell rang. . lhat was 
Amy, he said, and went down to let her in ; leaving the visitor with 
as vivid a picture on his mind of his begrimed hands, dirt- worn face, 
and decayed figure, as if he were still drooping in his chair. 

She came up after him, in the usual plain dress, and with the usual 
timid manner. Her lips were a little parted, as if her heart beat 
faster than usual. 

“ Mr. Clcnnam, Amy,” said her uncle, “has been expecting you 
some time.” 

“ I took the liberty of sending you a message.” 

“ I received the message, sir.” 

“ Are you going to my mother’s this morning ? I think not, for it 
is past your usual hour.” 

“Hot to-day, sir. I am not wanted to-day.” 

“Will you allow me to walk a little way in whatever direction you 
mav be going? I can then speak to you as we walk, both without 
detaining you here, and without intruding longer here myself.” 

She looked embarrassed, but said, if he pleased. He made a pre- 
tence of having mislaid his walking-stick, to give her time to set the 
bedstead right, to answer her sister’s impatient knock at the wall, and 
to say a word softly to her uncle. Then he found it, and they went 
down-stairs ; she first, he following, the uncle standing at the stair-head, 
and probably forgetting them before they had reached the ground ffooi. 

Mr. Cripples’s pupils, who were by this time coming to school, 
desisted from their morning recreation of cuffing one another with bags 
and books, to stare with all the eyes they had at a stranger who had 
been to see Dirty Dick. They bore the trying spectacle in silence, until 
the mysterious 'visitor was at a safe distance ; when they burst into* 
pebbles and yells, and likewise into reviling dances, and in all respects 
buried the pipe of peace with so many savage ceremonies, that if 
Mr. Cripples had been the chief of the Cripplewayboo tribe with his 
war-paint on, they could scarcely have done greater justice to their 
education. 
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In the midst of this homage, Mr. Arthur Clennam offered liis arm 
to Little Dorrit, and Little Dorrit took it. “ Will you go by the Iron 
Bridge,” said he, “ where there is an escape from the noise of the 
street?” Little Dorrit answered, if he pleased, and presently ventured 
to hope that he would “not mind” Mr. Cripples’s boys, for she had 
herself received her education, such as it was, in Mr. Cripples’s 
evening academy. He returned, with the best will in the world, 
that Mr. Cripples’s boys were forgiven out of the bottom of his soul. 
Thus did Cripples unconsciously become a master of the ceremonies 
between them, and bring them more naturally together than Beau Hash 
might have done if they had lived in his golden days, and he had 
alighted from his coach and six for the purpose. 

The morning remained squally, and the streets were miserably 
muddy, but no rain fell as they walked towards the Iron Bridge. The 
little creature seemed so young in his eyes, that there were moments 
when he found himself thinking of her, if not speaking to her, as if 
she were a child. Perhaps he seemed as old in her eyes as she seemed 
young in his. 

“ I am sorry to hear you were so inconvenienced last night, sir, as 
to be locked in. It was very unfortunate.” 

It was nothing, he returned. He had had a very good bed. 

“ Oh yes ! ” she said quickly ; “ she believed there were excellent 
beds at the coffee-house.” He noticed that the coffee-house was quite 
a majestic hotel to her, and that she treasured its reputation. 

“ I believe it is very expensive,” said Little Dorrit, “ but my father 
has told me that quite beautiful dinners may be got there. And 
wine,” she added timidly. 

“ Were you ever there ? ” 

“ Oh no ! Only into the kitchen, to fetch hot- water.” 

To think of growing up with a kind of awe upon one as to the 
luxuries of that superb establishment, the Marshalsea hotel ! 

“ I asked you last night,” said Clennam, “ how you had become 
acquainted with my mother. Did you ever hear her name before she 
sent for you ? ” 

“Ho, sir.” 

“ Do vou think your father ever did ? ” 

“Ho, sir.” 

He met her eyes raised to his with so much wonder in them (she 
was scared when that encounter took place, and shrunk away again), 
that he felt it necessary to say : 

“ I have a reason for asking, which I cannot very well explain ; but 
you must, on no account, suppose it to be of a nature to cause you the 
least alarm or anxiety. Quite the reverse. And you think that at no 
time of your father’s life was my name of Clennam ever familiar to him?” 

“Ho, sir.” 

He felt, from the tone in which she spoke, that she was glancing up 
at him with those parted lips ; therefore he looked before him, rather 
than make her heart beat quicker still by embarrassing her afresh. 

Thus they emerged upon the Iron Bridge, which was as quiet after 
the roaring streets, as though it had been open country. The wind 
blew roughly, the wet squalls came rattling past them, skimming the 
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pools on the road and pavement, and raining them down into the river. 
The clouds raced on furiously in the lead-colored sky, the smoke and 
mist raced after them, the dark tide ran fierce and strong in the same 
direction. Little Dorrit seemed the least, the quietest, and weakest of 
Heaven’s creatures. 

“Let me put you in a coach,” said Arthur Clennam, very nearly 
adding, “my poor child.” 

She hurriedly declined, saying that wet or dry made little difference 
to her ; she was used to go about in all weathers. He knew it to be 
so, and was touched with more pity ; thinking of the slight figure at 
his side, making its nightly way through the damp, dark, boisterous 
streets, to such a place of rest. 

“ You spoke so feelingly to me last night, sir, and I found after- 
wards that you had been so generous to my father, that I could not 
resist your message, if it was only to thank you; especially as I wished 
very much to say to you — ” she hesitated and trembled, and tears 
rose in her eyes, but did not fall. 

“ To say to me — ? ” 

“ That I hope you will not misunderstand my father. Don’t judge 
him, sir, as you would judge others outside the gates. He has been 
there so long ! I never saw him outside, but I can understand that he 
must have grown different in some things since.” 

“ My thoughts will never be unjust or harsh towards him, believe me.” 

“Hot,” she said, with a prouder air, as the misgiving evidently crept 
upon her that she might seem to be abandoning him, “ Hot that he has 
anything to be ashamed of for himself, or that I have anything to be 
ashamed of for him. He only requires to be understood. I only ask 
for him that his life may be fairly remembered. All that he said was 
quite true. It all happened just as he related it. He is very much 
respected. Everybody who comes in, is glad to know him. He is 
more courted than any one else. He is far more thought of than the 
Marshal is.” 

If ever pride were innocent, it was innocent in Little Dorrit when 
she grew boastful of her father. 

“ It is often said that his manners are a true gentleman’s, and quite 
a study. I see none like them in that place, but he is admitted to be 
superior to all the rest. This is quite as much why they make him 
presents, as because they know him to be needy. He is not to be blamed 
for being in need, poor love. Who could be in prison a quarter of a 
century, and be prosperous ! ” 

What affection in her words, what compassion in her repressed tears, 
what a great soul of fidelity within her, how true the light that shed 
false brightness round him ! 

“If I have found it best to conceal where my home is, it is not 
because I am ashamed of him. God forbid ! Hor am I so much 
ashamed of the place itself as might be supposed. People are not bad 
because they come there. I have known numbers of good, persevering, 
honest people, come there through misfortune. They are almost all 
kind-hearted to one another. And it would be ungrateful indeed in me, 
to forget that I have had many quiet, comfortable hours there ; that I 
had an excellent friend there when I was quite a baby, who was very 
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fond of me ; that I have been taught there, and have worked there, 
and have slept soundly there. I think it would be almost cowardly 
and cruel not to have some little attachment for it, after all this.” 

She had relieved the faithful fulness of her heart, and modestly said, 
raising her eyes appealingly to her new friend’s, “ I did not mean to 
say so much, nor have I ever but once spoken about this before. But it 
seems to set it more right than it was last night. I said I wished you 
had not followed me, sir. I don’t wish it so much now, unless you 
should think — indeed I don’t wish it at all, unless I should have spoken 
so confusedly, that — that you can scarcely understand me, which I am 
afraid may be the case.” 

He told her with perfect truth that it was not the case ; and putting 
him self between her and the sharp wind and rain, sheltered her as well 
as he could. 

“ I feel permitted now,” he said, “ to ask you a little more concern- 
ing your father. Has he many creditors ? ” 

“ Oh ! a great number.” 

“ I mean detaining creditors, who keep him where he is? ” 

“ Oh yes ! a great number.” 

“ Can you tell me — I can get the information, no doubt, elsewhere, 
if you cannot — who is the most influential of them? ” 

Dorrit said, after considering a little, that she used to hear long ago 
of Mr. Tite Barnacle as a man of great power. He was a commissioner, 
or a board, or a trustee, “ or something.” He lived in Grosvenor 
Square, she thought, or very near it. He was under Government — high 
in the Circumlocution Office. She appeared to have acquired, in her 
infancy, some awful impression of the might of this formidable Mr. 
Tite Barnacle of Grosvenor Square, or very near it, and the Circum- 
locution Office, which quite crushed her when she mentioned him. 

“ It can do no harm,” thought Arthur, “if I see this Mr. Tite 
Barnacle.” 

The thought did not present itself so quietly but that her quickness 
intercepted it. “Ah!” said Little Dorrit, shaking her head with 
the mild despair of a lifetime. “ Many people used to think once of 
getting my poor father out, but you don’t know how hopeless it is.” 

She forgot to be shy at the moment, in honestly warning him away 
from the sunken week he had a dream of raising ; and looked at him 
with eyes which assuredly, in association with her patient face, her 
fragile figure, her spare dress, and the wind and rain, did not turn him 
from his purpose of helping her. 

“ Even if it could be done,” said she — “and it never can be done now — 
where could father live, or how could he live ? I have often thought 
that if such a change could come, it might be anything but a service to 
him now. People might not think so well of him outside as they 
do there. He might not be so gently dealt with outside, as he is 
there. He might not be so fit himself for the life outside, as he is for 
that.” 

Here for the first time she could not restrain her tears from falling ; 
and the little thin hands he had watched when they were so busy, 
trembled as they clasped each other. 

“ It would be a new distress to him even to know that I earn a little 
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money, and that Fanny earns a little money. He is so anxious about 
us, you see, feeling* helplessly shut up there. Such a good, good 
father ! ” 

He let the little burst of feeling go by before lie spoke. It was soon 
gone. She was not accustomed to think of herself, or to trouble any 
one with her emotions. He had but glanced away at the piles of city 
roofs and chimneys among which the smoke was rolling heavily, and at 
the wilderness of masts on the river, and the wilderness of steeples on 
the shore, indistinctly mixed together in the stormy haze, when she was 
again as quiet as if she had been plying her needle in his mother’s room. 

“ You would be glad to have your brother set at liberty ? ” 

“ Oh very, very glad, sir ! ” 

“ Well, we will hope for him at least. You told me last night of a 
friend you had ? ” 

His name was Plornish, Little Dorrit said. 

And where did Plornish live ? Plornish lived in Bleeding Heart 
Yard. He was “ only a plasterer,” Little Dorrit said, as a caution to 
him not to form high social expectations of Plornish. He lived at 
the last house in Bleeding Heart Yard, and his name was over a little 
gateway. 

Arthur took down the address and gave her his. He had now done 
all he sought to do for the present, except that he wished to leave her 
with a reliance upon him, and to have something like a promise from her 
that she would cherish it. 

“ There is one friend !” he said, putting up his pocket-book. “ As I 
take you back — you are going back ? ” 

“ Oh yes ! going straight home.” 

“ As I take you back,” the word home jarred upon him, “ let me 
ask you to persuade yourself that you have another friend. I make no 
professions, and say no more.” 

“ You are truly kind to me, sir. I am sure I need no more.” 

They walked back through the miserable muddy streets, and among 
the poor, mean shops, and were jostled by the crowds of dirty hucksters 
usual to a poor neighbourhood. There was nothing, by the short way, 
that was pleasant to any of the five senses. Yet it was not a common 
passage through common rain, and mire, and noise, to Clennam, having 
this little, slender, careful creature on his arm. How young she seemed 
to him, or how old he to her ; or what a secret either to the other, in 
that beginning of the destined interweaving of their stories, matters not 
here. He thought of her having been born and bred among these scenes, 
and shrinking through them now, familiar yet misplaced ; he thought 
of her long acquaintance with the squalid needs of life, and of her inno- 
cence ; of her old solicitude for others, and her few years and her 
childish aspect. 

They were come into the High Street, where the prison stood, when 
a voice cried, “ Little mother, little mother!” Dorrit stopping and 
looking back, an excited figure of a strange kind bounced against them 
(still crying “little mother”), fell down, and scattered the contents of 
a large basket, filled with potatoes, in the mud. 

“ Oh, Maggy,” said Dorrit, “what a clumsy child you are ! ” 

Maggy was not hurt, but picked herself up immediately, and then 
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began to pick up the potatoes, in which both Dorrit and Arthur 
Clennam helped. Maggy picked up very few potatoes, and a great 
quantity of mud ; but they were all recovered, and deposited in the 
basket. Maggy then smeared her muddy face with her shawl, and 
presenting it to Mr. Clennam as a type of purity, enabled him to see 
what she was like. 

She was about cight-and-twenty, with large bones, large features, 
large feet and hands, large eyes, and no hair. Her large eyes were limpid 
and almost colorless ; they seemed to be very little affected by light, and 
to stand unnaturally still. There was also that attentive listening ex- 
pression in her face, which is seen in the faces of the blind ; but she was 
not blind, having one tolerably serviceable eye. Her face was not ex- 
ceedingly ugly, though it was only redeemed from being so by a smile ; 
a good-humoured smile, and pleasant in itself, but rendered pitiable by 
being constantly there. A great white cap, with a quantity of opaque 
frilling that was always flapping about, apologised for Maggy’s bald- 
ness ; and made it so very difficult for her old black bonnet to retain its 
place upon her head, that it held on round her neck like a gipsey’s 
baby. A commission of haberdashers could alone have reported what 
the rest of her poor dress was made of ; but it had a strong general 
resemblance to sea- weed, with here and there a gigantic tea-leaf. Her 
shawl looked particularly like a tea-leaf, after long infusion. 

Arthur Clennam looked at Dorrit, with the expression of one saying, 
“ May I ask who this is ? ” Dorrit, whose hand this Maggy, still 
calling her little mother, had begun to fondle, answered in words. 
(They were under a gateway into winch the majority of the potatoes 
had rolled.) 

“ This is Maggy, sir.” 

“ Maggy, sir,” echoed the personage presented. “ Little mother !” 

“ She is the grand-daughter” — said Dorrit. 

“ Grand-daughter,” echoed Maggy. 

“ Of my old nurse, who has been dead a long time. Maggy, how 
old are you ? ” 

“ Ten, mother,” said Maggy. 

“ You can’t think how good she is, sir,” said Dorrit, with infinite 
tenderness. 

“ Good she is,” echoed Maggy, transferring the pronoun in a most 
expressive way from herself, to her little mother. 

“ Or how clever,” said Dorrit. “ She goes on errands as well as 
any one.” Maggy laughed. “ And is as trustworthy as the Bank of Eng- 
land.” Maggy laughed. “ She earns her own living entirely. Entirely, 
sir ! ” said Dorrit in a lower and triumphant tone. “ Really does ! ” 

“ What is her history? ” asked Clennam. 

“ Think of that, Maggy ! ” said Dorrit, taking her two large hands 
and clapping them together. “ A gentleman from thousands of miles 
away, wanting to know your history ! ” 

“ My history ? ” cried Maggy. “ Little mother.” 

“ She means me,” said Dorrit, rather confused; “ she is very much 
attached to me. Her old grandmother was not so kind to her as she 
should have been ; was she, Maggy ? ” 

Maggy shook her head, made a drinking vessel of her clenched left 
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hand, drank out of it, and said, “Gin” Then beat an imaginary 
child, and said, “ Broom-handles and pokers.” 

“ "When Maggy was ten years old,” said Dorrit, watching her face 
while she spoke, “ she had a bad fever, sir, and she has never grown 
any older ever since.” 

“ Ten years old,” said Maggy, nodding her head. “But what a nice 
hospital ! So comfortable, wasn’t it ? Oh so nice it was. Such a 
Ev’nly place ! ” 

“ She had never been at peace before, sir,” said Dorrit, turning 
towards Arthur for an instant and speaking low, “and she always 
runs off upon that.” 

“Such beds there is there!” cried Maggy. “Such lemonades! 
Such oranges ! Such d’licious broth and wine ! Such Chicking ! Oh, 
ain’t it a delightful place to go and stop at ! ” 

“ So Maggy stopped there as long as she could,” said Dorrit, in her for- 
mer tone of telling a child’s story; the tone designed for Maggy’s ear, “and 
at last, when she could stop there no longer, she came out. Then, because 
she was never to be more than ten years old, however long she lived — ” 

“ However long she lived,” echoed Maggy. 

“ And because she was very weak ; indeed was so weak that when she 
began to laugh she couldn’t stop herself — which was a great pity — ” 

(Maggy mighty grave of a sudden.) 

“ Her grandmother did not know what to do with her, and for some 
years was very unkind to her indeed. At length, in course of time, 
Maggy began to take pains to improve herself, and to be very atten- 
• tive and very industrious ; and by degrees was allowed to come in and 
out as often as she liked, and got enough to do to support herself, and 
does support herself. And that,” said Little Dorrit, clapping the two 
great hands together again, “is Maggy’s history, as Maggy knows ! ” 

Ah ! But Arthur would have known what was wanting to its complete- 
ness, though he had never heard the words Little mother ; though he had 
never seen the fondling of the small spare hand; though he had had no 
sight for the tears now standing in the colorless eyes ; though he had 
had no hearing for the sob that checked the clumsy laugh. The dirty 
gateway with the wind and rain whistling through it, and the basket of 
muddy potatoes waiting to be spilt again or taken up, never seemed the 
common hole it really was, when he looked back to it by these lights. 
Never, never! 

They were very near the end of their walk, and they now came out of 
the gateway to finish it. Nothing would serve Maggy, but that they 
must stop at a grocer’s window, short of their destination, for her to 
show her learning. She could read after a sort ; and picked out the fat 
figures in the tickets of prices, for the most part correctly. She also 
stumbled, with a large balance of success against her failures, through 
various philanthropic recommendations to Try our Mixture, Try our 
Pamily Black, Try our Orange-flavoured Pekoe, challenging competition 
at the head of Plowery Teas ; and various cautions to the public against 
spurious establishments and adulterated articles. "When he saw how 
pleasure brought a rosy tint into Dorrit’ s face when Maggy made a hit, 
he felt that he could have stood there making a library of the grocer’s 
window until the rain and wind were tired. 
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The court-yard received them at last, and there he said good-bye to 
Tittle Dorrit. Little as she had always looked, she looked less than 
ever when he saw her going into the Marshalsea lodge passage, the 
little mother attended by her big child. 

The cage door opened, and when the small bird, reared in cap- 
tivity, had tamely fluttered in, he saw it shut again ; and then he came 
away. 


CHAPTER X. 

CONTAINING THE WHOLE SCIENCE OE GOVERNMENT. 

The Circumlocution Office was (as everybody knows without being 
told) the most important Department under government. Ho public 
business of any kind could possibly be done at any time, without the 
acquiescence of the Circumlocution Office. Its finger was in the largest 
public pie,, and in the smallest public tart. It was equally impossible to 
do the plainest right and to undo the plainest wrong, without the express 
authority of the Circumlocution Office. If another Gunpowder Plot had 
been discovered half an hour before the lighting of the match, nobody 
would have been justified in saving the parliament until there had been 
half a score of boards, half a bushel of minutes, several sacks of official 
memoranda, and a family-vault-full of ungrammatical correspondence, 
on the part of the Circumlocution Office. 

This glorious establishment had been early in the field, when the one 
sublime principle involving the difficult art of governing a country, was 
first distinctly revealed to statesmen. It had been foremost to study 
that bright revelation, and to carry its shining influence through the 
whole of the official proceedings. Whatever was required to be done, the 
Circumlocution Office was beforehand with all the public departments 
in the art of perceiving — now not to do it. 

Through this delicate perception, through the tact with which it in- 
variably seized it, and through the genius with which it always acted 
on it, the Circumlocution Office had risen to overtop all the public 
departments ; and the public condition had risen to be — what it was. 

It is true that How not to do it was the great study and object of all 
public departments and professional politicians all round the Circumlocu- 
tion Office. It is true that every new premier and every new govern- 
ment, coming in because they had upheld a certain thing as necessary to 
be done, were no sooner come in than they applied their utmost faculties 
to discovering, How not to do it. It is true that from the moment when 
a general election was over, every returned man who had been raving 
on hustings because it hadn’t been done, and who had been asking the 
friends of the honorable gentleman in the opposite interest on pain of 
impeachment to tell him why it hadn’t been done, and who had been 
asserting that it must be done, and who had been pledging himself that it 
should be done, began to devise, How it was not to be done. It is true 
that the debates of both Houses of Parliament the whole session through, 
uniformly tended to the protracted deliberation, How not to do it. It is 
true that the royal speech at the opening of such session virtually said, 
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My lords and gentlemen, you have a considerable stroke of work to do, 
and you will please to retire to your respective chambers, and discuss, 
How not to do it. It is true that the royal speech, at the close of such 
session, virtually said, My lords and gentlemen, you have through several 
laborious months been considering with great loyalty and patriotism, 
How not to do it, and you have found out ; and with the blessing of 
Providence upon the harvest (natural, not political), I now dismiss you. 
All this is true, but the Circumlocution Office went beyond it. 

Because the Circumlocution Office went on mechanically, every day, 
keeping this wonderful, all-sufficient wheel of statesmanship, How not to 
do it, in motion. Because the Circumlocution Office was down upon any 
ill-advised public servant who was going* to do it, or who appeared to be 
by any surprising accident in remote danger of doing it, with a minute, 
und a memorandum, and a letter of instructions, that extinguished him. 
It was this spirit of national efficiency in the Circumlocution Office 
that had gradually led to its having something to do with everything. 
Mechanicians, natural philosophers, soldiers, sailors, petitioners, me- 
morialists, people with grievances, people who wanted to prevent 
grievances, people who wanted to redress grievances, jobbing people, 
jobbed people, people who couldn’t get rewarded for merit, and people 
who couldn’t get punished for demerit, were all indiscriminately tucked 
up under the foolscap paper of the Circumlocution Office. 

Numbers of people were lost in the Circumlocution Office. Unfortu- 
nates with wrongs, or with projects for the general welfare (and they 
had better have had wrongs at first, than have taken that bitter English 
recipe for certainly getting them), who in slow lapse of time and agony 
had passed safely through other public departments ; who, according to 
rule, had been bullied in this, over-reached by that, and evaded by the 
other; got referred at last to the Circumlocution Office, and never 
reappeared in the light of day. Boards sat upon them, secretaries 
minuted upon them, commissioners gabbled about them, clerks registered, 
entered, checked, and ticked them off, and they melted away. In short, 
all the business of the country went through the Circumlocution Office, 
except the business that never came out of it ; and its name was Legion. 

Sometimes, angry spirits attacked the Circumlocution Office. Some- 
times, parliamentary questions were asked about it, and even parliamentary 
motions made or threatened about it, by demagogues so low and igno- 
rant as to hold that the real recipe of government was, How to do it. 
Then would the noble lord, or right honorable gentleman, in whose de- 
partment it was to defend the Circumlocution Office, put an orange in 
his pocket, and make a regular field-day of the occasion. Then would 
he come down to that House with a slap upon the table, and meet the 
honorable gentleman foot to foot. Then would he be there to tell that 
honorable gentleman that the Circumlocution Office not only was blame- 
less in this matter, but was commendable in this matter, was extollable 
to the skies in this matter. Then would he be there to tell that honor- 
able gentleman, that, although the Circumlocution Office was invariably 
right and wholly right, it never was so right as in this matter. Then 
would he be there to tell that honorable gentleman that it would have 
been more to his honor, more to his credit, more to his good taste, more 
to his good sense, more to half the dictionary of commonplaces, if he 
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had left the Circumlocution Office alone, and never approached this 
matter. Then would he keep one eye upon a coach or crammer from 
the Circumlocution Office sitting below the bar, and smash the honorable 
gentleman with the Circumlocution Office account of this matter. And 
although one of two things always happened ; namely, either that the 
Circumlocution Office had nothing to say and said it, or that it had 
something to say of which the noble lord, or right honorable gentleman, 
blundered one half and forgot the other ; the Circumlocution Office was 
always voted immaculate, by an accommodating majority. 

Such a nursery of statesmen had the department become in virtue of a 
long career of this nature, that several solemn lords had attained the 
reputation of being quite unearthly prodigies of business, solely from 
having practised, How not to do it, at the head of the Circumlocution 
Office. As to the minor priests and acolytes of that temple, the result 
of all this was that they stood divided into two classes, and, down to 
the junior messenger, either believed in the Circumlocution Office as a 
heaven-bora institution, that had an absolute right to do whatever it liked; 
or took refuge in total infidelity, and considered it a flagrant nuisance. 

The Barnacle family had for some time helped to administer the 
Circumlocution Office. The Tite Barnacle Branch, indeed, considered 
themselves in a general way as having vested rights in that direction, and 
took it ill if any other family had much to say to it. The Barnacles were 
a very high family, and a very large family. They were dispersed all over 
the public offices, and held all sorts of public places. Either the nation 
was under a load of obligation to the Barnacles, or the Barnacles were 
under a load of obligation to the nation. It was not quite unanimously 
settled which ; the Barnacles having their opinion, the nation theirs. 

The Mr. Tite Barnacle who at the period now in question usually coached 
or crammed the statesman at the head of the Circumlocution Office, when 
that noble or right honorable individual sat a little uneasily in his saddle, 
by reason of some vagabond making a tilt at him in a newspaper, was 
more flush of blood than money. As a Barnacle he had his place, which 
was a snug thing enough ; and as a Barnacle he had of course put in his 
son Barnacle Junior, in the office. But he had intermarried with a branch 
of the Stiltstalkings, who were also better endowed in a sanguineous point 
of view than with real or personal property, and of this marriage there 
had been issue, Barnacle Junior, and three young ladies. "What with the 
patrician requirements of Barnacle Junior, the three young ladies, Mrs. 
Tite Barnacle nee Stiltstalking, and himself, Mr. Tite Barnacle found 
the intervals between quarter day and quarter day rather longer than 
he could have desired ; a circumstance which he always attributed to 
the country’s parsimony. 

Eor Mr. Tite Barnacle, Mr. Arthur Clennam made his fifth enquiry one 
day at the Circumlocution Office ; having on previous occasions awaited 
that gentleman successively in a hall, a glass case, a waiting room, and 
a fire-proof passage where the department seemed to keep its wind. On 
this occasion Mr. Barnacle was not engaged, as he had been before, with 
the noble prodigy at the head of the department ; but was absent. 
Barnacle Junior, however, was announced as a lesser star, yet visible 
above the office horizon. 

"With Barnacle Junior, he signified his desire to confer; and found 
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that young gentleman singeing the calves of his legs at the parental 
Hre, and supporting his spine against the mantel-shelf. It was a com- 
fortable room, handsomely furnished in the higher official manner ; and 
presenting stately suggestions of the absent Barnacle, in the thick 
carpet, the leather-covered desk to sit at, the leather-covered desk to 
stand at, the formidable easy chair and hearth-nig, the interposed screen, 
the tom-up papers, the dispatch-boxes with little labels sticking out of 
them, like medicine bottles or dead game, the pervading smell of leather 
and mahogany, and a general bamboozling air of IIow not to do it. 

The present Barnacle, holding Mr. Clennam’ s card in his hand, had a 
youthful aspect, and the Huffiest little whisker, perhaps, that ever was 
seen. Such a downy tip was on his callow chin, that he seemed half 
fledged like a young bird ; and a compassionate observer might have 
urged, that if he had not singed the calves of his legs, he would have 
died of cold. He had a superior eye-glass dangling round his neck, but 
unfortunately had such flat orbits to his eyes, and such limp little eyelids, 
that it wouldn’t stick in when he put it up, but kept tumbling out against 
his waistcoat buttons with a click that discomposed him very much. 

< ‘ Oh, I say. Look here ! My father’ s not in the way, and won’ t be in the 
way to-day,” said Barnacle Junior. “Is this anything that I can do?” 

(Click! Eye-glass down. Barnacle Junior quite frightened and 
feeling all round himself, but not able to find it.) 

“You are veiy good,” said Arthur Clennam. “I wish however to 
see Mr. Barnacle.” 

“But I say. Look here! You haven’t got any appointment, you 
know,” said Barnacle Junior. 

(By this time he had found the eye-glass, and put it up again.) 

“ Ho,” said Arthur Clennam. “ That is what I wish to have.” 

“ But I say. Look here ! Is this public business ? ” asked Barnacle 
Junior. 

(Click! Eye-glass down again. Barnacle Junior in that state of 
search after it, that Mr. Clennam felt it useless to reply at present.) 

“Is it,” said Barnacle Junior, taking heed of his visitor’s brown 
face, “ anything about — Tonnage — or that sort of thing ? ” 

(Pausing for a reply, he opened his right eye with his hand, and stuck 
his glass in it, in that inflammatory manner that his eye began watering 
dreadfully.) 

“Ho,” said Arthur, “ it is nothing about tonnage.” 

“ Then look here. Is it private business ? ” 

“ I really am not sure. It relates to a Mr. Dorrit.” 

“ Look here, I tell you what ! You had better call at our house, if 
you are going that way. Twenty-four, Mews Street, Grosvenor Square. 
My father’s got a slight touch of the gout, and is kept at home by it.” 

(The misguided young Barnacle evidently going blind on his eye- 
glass side, but ashamed to make any further alteration in his painful 
arrangements.) 

“Thank you. I will call there now. Good morning.” Young Barnacle 
seemed discomfited at this, as not having at all expected him to go. 

“You are quite sure,” said Barnacle Junior, calling after him when 
he got to the door, unwilling wholly to relinquish the bright business 
idea he had conceived ; “ that it’s nothing about Tonnage ? ” 
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“ Quite sure.” 

With which assurance, and rather wondering what might have 
taken place if it had been anything about tonnage, Mr. Clennam 
withdrew to pursue his inquiries. 

Mews Street, Grosvenor Square, was not absolutely Grosvenor Square 
itself, but it was very near it. It was a hideous little street of dead wall, 
stables, and dunghills, with lofts over coach-houses inhabited by coach- 
men’s families, who had a passion for drying clothes, and decorating their 
window-sills with miniature turnpike-gates. The principal chimney- 
sweep of that fashionable quarter lived at the blind end of Mews Street ; 
and the same comer contained an establishment much frequented about 
early morning and twilight, for the purchase of wine-bottles and kitchen- 
stuff. Punch’s shows used to lean against the dead wall in Mews Street, 
while their proprietors were dining elsewhere; and the dogs of the 
neighbourhood made appointments to meet in the same locality. Yetthere 
were two or three small airless houses at the entrance end of Mews Street, 
which went at enormous rents on account of their being abject hangers-on 
to a fashionable situation; and whenever one of these fearful little coops 
was to be let (which seldom happened, for they were in great request), 
the house agent advertised it as a gentlemanly residence in the most 
aristocratic part of town, inhabited solely by the elite of the beau monde. 

If a gentlemanly residence coming strictly within this narrow margin, 
had not been essential to the blood of the Barnacles, this particular 
branch would have had a pretty wide selection among let us say ten 
thousand houses, offering fifty times the accommodation for a third of 
the money. As it was, Mr. Barnacle, finding his gentlemanly resi- 
dence extremely inconvenient and extremely dear, always laid it, as a 
public servant, at the door of the country, and adduced it as another 
instance of the Country’s parsimony. 

Arthur Clennam came to a squeezed house, with a ramschackle 
bowed front, little dingy windows, and a little dark area like a damp 
waistcoat-pocket, which he found to be number twenty-four, Mews 
Street, Grosvenor Square. To the sense of smell, the house was like a 
sort of bottle filled with a strong distillation of mews ; and when the 
footman opened the door, he seemed to take the stopper out. 

The footman was to the Grosvenor Square footmen, what the house 
was to the Grosvenor Square houses. Admirable in his way, his way 
was a back and a bye way. His gorgeousness was not unmixed with 
dirt ; and both in complexion and consistency, he had suffered from the 
closeness of his pantry. A sallow flabbiness was upon him, when he 
took the stopper out, and presented the bottle to Mr. Clennam’ s nose. 

“Be so good as to give that card to Mr. Tite Barnacle, and to say 
that I have just now seen the younger Mr. Barnacle who recommended 
me to call here.” 

The footman (who had as many large buttons with the Barnacle crest 
upon them, on the flaps of his pockets, as if he were the family strong box, 
and carried the plate and jewels about with him buttoned up) pondered 
over the card a little; then said, “ Walk in.” It required some judgment 
to do it without butting the innerhall door open, and in the consequent 
mental confusion and physical darkness slipping down the kitchen 
stairs. The visitor, however, brought himself up safely on the door -mat. 
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Still the footman said “ "Walk in,” so the visitor followed him. At 
the inner hall-door, another bottle seemed to be presented and another 
stopper taken out. This second vial appeared to be filled with con- 
centrated provisions, and extract of Sink from the pantry. After a 
skirmish in the narrow passage, occasioned by the footman’s opening 
the door of the dismal dining-room with confidence, finding some one 
there with consternation, and hacking on the visitor with disorder, the 
visitor was shut up, pending his announcement, in a close hack parlor. 
There he had an opportunity of refreshing himself with both the bottles 
at once, looking out at a low blinding back wall three feet off, and 
speculating on the number of Barnacle families within the bills of 
mortality who lived in such hutches of their own free flunkey choice. 

Mr. Barnacle would see him. "Would he walk up-stairs ? He would, 
and he did ; and in the drawing-room, with his leg on a rest, he found Mr. 
Barnacle himself, the express image and presentment of How not to do it. 

Mr. Barnacle dated from a better time, when the country was not 
so parsimonious, and the Circumlocution Office was not so badgered. 
He wound and wound folds of white cravat round his neck, as he wound 
and wound folds of tape and paper round the neck of the country. 
His wristbands and collar were oppressive, his voice and manner were 
oppressive. He had a large watch-chain and bunch of seals, a coat 
buttoned up to inconvenience, a waistcoat buttoned up to inconvenience, 
an unwrinkled pair of trousers, a stiff pair of boots. He was altogether 
splendid, massive, overpowering, and impracticable. He seemed to have 
been sitting for his portrait to Sir Thomas Lawrence all the days of his life. 

“Mr. Clennam?” 'said Mr. Barnacle. “Be seated.” 

Mr. Clennam became seated. 

“You have called on me, I believe,” said Mr. Barnacle, “at the 
Circumlocution — ” giving it the air of a word of about five and twenty 
syllables, “Office.” 

“ I have taken that liberty.” 

Mr. Barnacle solemnly bent his head as who should say “ I do not 
deny that it is a liberty ; proceed to take another liberty, and let me 
know your business.” 

“Allow me to observe that I have been for some years in China, 
am quite a stranger at home, and have no personal motive or interest 
• in the enquiry I am about to make.” 

Mr. Barnacle tapped his fingers on the table, and, as if he were now 
sitting for his portrait to a new and strange artist, appeared to say to 
his visitor, “If you will be good enough to take me with my present 
lofty expression, I shall feel obliged.” 

“I have found a debtor in the Marshalsea prison of the name of Dorrit, 
who has been there many years. I wish to investigate his confused affairs, 
so far as to ascertain whether it may not be possible, after this lapse of 
time, to ameliorate his unhappy condition. The name of Mr. Tite 
Barnacle has been mentioned to me as representing some highly 
influential interest among his creditors. Am I correctly informed?” 

It being one of the principles of the Circumlocution Office never, on 
any account whatever, to give a straightforward answer, Mr. Barnacle 
said, “ Possibly.” 

“ On behalf of the Crown, may I ask, or as a private individual?” 
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The Circumlocution Department, Sir,” Mr. Barnacle replied, “may 
have possibly recommended— possibly— I cannot say— that some public 
claim against the insolvent estate of a firm or copartnership to which 
this person may have belonged, should be enforced. The question may 
have been, in the course of official business, referred to the Circumlocu- 
tion Department for its consideration. The department may have 
either oiiginated, or confirmed, a Minute making that recommendation ” 

“I assume this to be the case, then.” 

“The Circumlocution Department,” said Mr. Barnacle, “is not 
responsible for any gentleman’s assumptions.” 

“ May I enquire how I can obtain official information as to the real 
state of the case ? ” 

^ com petcnt,” said Mr. Barnacle, “ to any member of the — 
Lublic,” mentioning that obscure body with reluctance, as his natural 
enemy, “ to memorialise the Circumlocution Department. Such 
formalities as are required to be observed in so doing, may be known 
on application to the proper branch of that Department.” 

“ Which is the proper branch?” 

I must refer you,” returned Mr. Barnacle, ringing the bell, “ to 
the Department itself for a formal answer to that enquiry.” 

“ Excuse my mentioning — ” 

“ The Department is accessible to the— Public.” Mr. Barnacle 
v as always checked a little by that word of impertinent significa- 
tion, “if the — Public approaches it according to the official forms ; 
it the — Public does not approach it according to the official forms 
the — Public has itself to blame.” 

Mr. Barnacle made him a severe bow, as a wounded man of family, 
a wounded man of place, and a wounded man of a gentlemanly resi- 
dence, all rolled into one ; and he made Mr. Barnacle a bow, and was 
shut out into Mews Street by the flabby footman. 

Ha\ing got to this pass, he resolved, as an exercise in perseverance, 
to betake himself again to the Circumlocution Office, and try what satis- 
faction he could get there. So he went back to the Circumlocution Office, 
and once more sent up his card to Barnacle Junior by a messenger who 
took it very ill indeed that he should come back again, and who was 
-eating mashed potatoes and gravy behind a partition by the hall fire. 

He was re-admitted to the presence of Barnacle Junior, and found 
that young gentleman singeing his knees now, and gaping his wearv 
way on to four o’clock. 

“I say. Look here. You stick to us in a devil of a manner,” said 
Barnacle Junior, looking over his shoulder. 

“ I want to know — ” 

“ Look here. Upon my soul you mustn’t come into the place say- 
mg you want to know, you know,” remonstrated Barnacle Junior, 
turning about and putting up the eye-glass. 

“I want to know,” said Arthur Clennam, who had made up his 
mind to persistence in one short form of words, “ the precise nature of 
the claim of the Crown against a prisoner for debt named Dorrit.” 

“I say. Look here. You really are going it at a great pace, you 
know. Egad you haven’t got an appointment,” said Barnacle Junior, 
as if the thing were growing serious. 
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“ I want to know,” said Arthur. And repeated his case. 

Barnacle Junior stared at him until his eye-glass fell out, and then 
put it in again and stared at him until it fell out again. “ Aou have 
no right to come this sort of move,” he then observed with the greatest 
weakness. “ Look here. What do you mean? You told me you 
didn’t know whether it was public business or not.” 

“ I have now ascertained that it is public business,” returned the 
suitor, “ and I want to know” — and again repeated his monotonous 
enquiry. 

Its effect upon young Barnacle was to make him repeat m a defence- 
less way, “ Look here ! TJpon my soijl you mustn’t come into the 
place, saying you want to know, you know!” The effect of that upon 
Arthur Clennam was to make him repeat his enquiry in exactly the 
same words and tone as before. The effect of that upon young Barnacle 
was to make him a wonderful spectacle of failure and helplessness. 

< ‘ Well, I tell you what. Look here. You had better try the Secre- 
tarial Department,” he said at last, sidling to the bell and ringing it. 

“ Jenkinson,” to the mashed potatoes messenger, “ Mr. Wobbler ! ” 

Arthur Clennam, who now felt that he had devoted himself to the 
storming of the Circumlocution Office, and must go through with it, 
accompanied the messenger to another floor of the building, where that 
functionary pointed out Mr. Wobbler’s room. He entered that apart- 
ment, and found two gentlemen sitting face to face at a large and easy 
desk, one of whom was polishing a gun-barrel on his pocket-handker- 
chief, while the other was spreading marmalade on bread with a 
paper-knife. 

“Mr. Wobbler?” enquired the suitor. 

Both gentlemen glanced at him, and seemed surprised at this assur- 
ance. 

“ So he went,” said the gentleman with the gun-barrel, who was an 
extremely deliberate speaker, “ down to his cousin’s place, and took 
the Dog with him by rail. Inestimable Dog. Blew at the porter fellow 
when he was put into the dog-box, and flew at the guard when he was 
taken out. He got half-a-dozen fellows into a Bam, and a good supply 
of Bats, and timed the Dog. Binding the Dog able to do it immensely, 
made the match, and heavily backed the Dog. When the match came 
off, some devil of a fellow was bought over, Sir, Dog was made drunk, 
Dog’s master was cleaned out.” 

“ Mr. Wobbler?” enquired the suitor. 

The gentleman who was spreading the marmalade returned, without 
looking up from that occupation, i 1 What did he call the Dog ? 

“ Called him Lovely,” said the other gentleman. “ Said the Dog 
was the perfect picture of the old aunt from whom he has expectations. 
Bound him particularly like her when hocussed.” 

“Mr. Wobbler?” said the suitor. 

Both gentlemen laughed for some time. The gentleman with the* 
gun-barrel, considering it on inspection in a satisfactory state, referred 
it to the other ; receiving confirmation of his views, he fitted it into 
its place in the case before him, and took out the stock and polished 
that, softly whistling. 

“ Mr. Wobbler ? ” said the suitor. 
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“ ^' hat ’ s the matter,” then said Mr. Wobbler, with his mouth full. 
„ d ^ ai it to know ” and Arthur Clennam again mechanically set 
iortn what he wanted to know. J 

at ° an t inf ? rm . y° u >” ^served Mr. Wobbler, apparently to his lunch. 
Never heard of it. Nothing at all to do with it. Better try Mr. Clive 
second door on the left in the next passage/ ’ 

Perhaps he will give me the same answer/ ’ 

“ Very likely. Don’t know anything about it,” said Mr. Wobbler. 
The smtor turned away and had left the room, when the gentleman 
with the gun called out “ Mister ! Hallo ! ” 

He looked in again. 

Shut the door after you. You’re letting in a devil of a draught here ! ” 
A few steps brought him to the second door on the left in the next 
passage. In that room he found three gentlemen ; number one doing 
nothing particular, number two doing nothing particular, number three 
doing nothing particular. They seemed, however, to be more directly con- 
cerned than the others had been in the effective execution of the great 
principle of the office, as there was an awful inner apartment with a double 
door, in which the Circumlocution Sages appeared to be assembled in 
council, and out of which there was an imposing coming of papers, and 
into which there was an imposing going of papers, almost constantly : 
wherein another gentleman, number four, was the active instrument. 

• Want kn ° w >” said Arthur Clennam,— and again stated his case 
m the same barrel-organ way. As number one referred him to number 
two, and as number two referred him to number three, he had occasion 
to state it three times before they all referred him to number four To 
whom he stated it again. 

Niimbcr four was a vivacious, well-looking, well-dressed, agreeable 
young fellow— lie was a Barnacle, but on the more sprightly side of the 
family— and he said in an easy way, “Oh! you had better not bother 
yourself about it, I think.” 

“ Hot bother myself about it ? ” 

^ Ho ! I recommend you not to bother yourself about it.” 

This was such a new point of view that Arthur Clennam found himself 
at a loss how to receive it. 

“ You can if you like. I can give you plenty of forms to fill up. Lots 

° • , YoU can have a dozen > if you like. But you’ll never go on 
with it, said number four. 

EnglHd” d ^ be SUCh h ° pele3S W ° rk ? Excuse me 1 am a stranger in 

“/don’t say it would be hopeless,” returned number four, with a 
frank smile. “I don’t express an opinion about that; I only express 
an opinion about you. I don’t think you’d go on with it. However, of 
course, you can do as you like. I suppose there was a failure in the 
performance of a contract, or something of that kind, was there ? ’ ’ 

“I really don’t know.” 

“ Well ! That you can find out. Then you’ll find out what Depart- 
ment the contract was in, and then you’ll find out all about it there ” 

“I beg your pardon. How shall I find out ? ” 

+1. , ^° U ^ ^° U ask ^ fell you. Then you’ll memorialise 

that Department (according to regular forms which you’ll find out) for 
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leave to memorialise this Department. If you get it (which you may 
after a time), that memorial must he entered in that Department, sent to 
he registered in this Department, sent hack to he signed hy that Depart- 
ment, sent hack to he countersigned hy this Department, and then it will 
begin to he regularly before that Department. You’ll find out when the 
business passes through each of these stages, hy asking at both Depart- 
ments till they tell you.” 

“ But surely this is not the way to do the business,” Arthur Clennam 
could not help saying. 

This airy young Barnacle was quite entertained hy his simplicity in 
supposing for a moment that it was. This light in hand young Barnacle 
knew perfectly that it was not. This touch and go young Barnacle had 
“got up” the Department in a private secretaryship, that he might be 
ready for any little bit of fat that came to hand; and he fully understood 
the Department to he a politico diplomatico hocus pocus piece of 
machinery, for the assistance of the nobs in keeping off the snobs. This 
dashing young Barnacle, in a word, was likely to become a statesman, and 
to make a figure. 

“ "When the business is regularly before that Department, whatever it 
is,” pursued this bright young Barnacle, “ then you can watch it from 
time to time through that Department. When it comes regularly before 
this Department, then you must watch it from time to time through this 
Department. We shall have to refer it right and left ; and when we refer 
it anywhere, then you’ll have to look it up. When it comes back to us 
at any time, then you had better look us up. When it sticks anywhere, 
you’ll have to try to give it a jog. When you write to another Department 
about it, and then to this Department about it, and don’t hear anything 
satisfactory about it, why then you had better — keep on writing.” 

Arthur Clennam looked very doubtful indeed. “ But I am obliged to 
you, at any rate, ”( said he, “for your politeness.” 

“Not at all, ’ ’ replied this engaging young B arnacle . “Try the thing, 
and see how you like it. It will be in your power to give it up at any 
time, if you don’t like it. You had better take a lot of forms away with 
you. Give him a lot of forms! ” With which instruction to number 
two, this sparkling young Barnacle took a fresh handful of papers from 
numbers one and three, and carried them into the sanctuary, to offer 
to the presiding Idols of the Circumlocution Office. 

Arthur Clennam put his forms in his pocket gloomily enough, and 
went his way down the long stone passage and the long stone staircase. 
He had come to the swing doors leading into the street, and was waiting, 
not over patiently, for two people who were between him and them to pass 
out and let him follow, when the voice of one of them struck familiarly 
on his ear. He looked at the speaker and recognised Mr. Meagles. Mr. 
Meagles was very red in the face — redder than travel could have made 
him — and collaring a short man who was with him, said, “ Come out, 
you rascal, come out ! ” 

It was such an unexpected hearing, and it was also such an unexpected 
sight to see Mr. Meagles burst the swing-doors open, and emerge into 
the street with the short man, who was of an unoffending appearance, 
that Clennam stood still for the moment exchanging looks of surprise 
with the porter. He followed, however, quickly ; and saw Mr. Meagles 
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going down the street with his enemy at his side. He soon came up 
with his old travelling companion, and touched him on the hack. The 
choleric face which Mr. Meagles turned upon him smoothed when he saw 
who it was, and he put out his friendly hand. 

“ How are you ! ” said Mr. Meagles. “ How d’ye do! I have only 
just come over from abroad. I am glad to see you.” 

“ And I am rejoiced to see you.” 

‘ ‘ Thank’ ce . Thank’ ee ! ” 

“ Mrs. Meagles and your daughter — ■?” 

“ Are as well as possible,” said Mr. Meagles. “ I only wish you had 
come upon me in a more prepossessing condition as to coolness.” 

Though it was anything but a hot day, Mr. Meagles was in a heated 
state that attracted the attention of the passers by ; more particularly 
as he leaned his hack against a railing, took off his hat and cravat, 
and heartily rubbed his steaming head and face, and his reddened ears 
and neck, without the least regard for public opinion. 

“ Whew ! ” said Mr. Meagles, dressing again. “ That’s comfortable. 
How I am cooler.” 

“ You have been ruffled, Mr. Meagles. What is the matter?” 

1 1 W ait a bit, and I’ll tell you. Have you leisure for a turn in the Park ?’ ’ 

“ As much as you please.” 

“ Come along, then. Ah ! you may well look at him.” He happened 
to have turned his eyes towards the offender whom Mr. Meagles had 
so angrily collared. “ He’s something to look at, that fellow is.” 

He was not much to look at, either in point of size or in point of 
dress ; being merely a short, square, practical looking man, whose hair 
had turned grey, and in whose face and forehead there were deep lines 
of cogitation, which looked as though they were carved in hard wood. 
He was dressed in decent black, a little rusty, and had the appearance 
of a sagacious master in some handicraft. He had a spectacle-case in 
his hand, which he turned over and over while he was thus in 
question, with a certain free use of the thumb that is never seen but 
in a hand accustomed to tools. 

11 You keep with us,” said Mr. Meagles, in a threatening kind of 
way, “and I’ll introduce you presently. How, then!” 

Clcnnam wondered within himself, as they took the nearest way to 
the Park, what this unknown (who complied in the gentlest manner) 
could have been doing. His appearance did not at all justify the sus- 
picion that he had been detected in designs on Mr. Meagles’ s pocket- 
handkerchief; nor had he any appearance of being quarrelsome or 
violent. He was a quiet, plain, steady man; made no attempt to 
escape; and seemed a little depressed, but neither ashamednor repentant. 
If he were a criminal offender, he must surely be an incorrigible 
hypocrite ; and if he were no offender, why should Mr. Meagles have 
collared him in the Circumlocution Office ? He perceived that the man 
was not a difficulty in his own mind alone, but in Mr. Meagles’ s too ; for 
such conversation as they had together on the short way to the Parle 
was by no means well sustained, and Mr. Meagles’s eye always wandered 
back to the man, even when he spoke of something very different. 

At length, they being among the trees, Mr. Meagles stopped short, 
and said : 
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“ Mr. Clennam, will you do me the favour to look at this man? 
His name is Doyce, Daniel Doyce. You wouldn’t suppose this man 
to be a notorious rascal ; would you ?” 

“ I certainly should not.” It was really a disconcerting question, 
with the man there. 

“ Ho. You would not. I know you would not. You wouldn’t 
suppose him to be a public offender ; would you ?” 

“ Ho.” 

“ Ho. But he is. He is a public offender. What has he been guilty of? 
Murder, manslaughter, arson, forgery, swindling, housebreaking, high- 
way robbery, larceny, conspiracy, fraud ? Which should you say now?” 

“ I should say,” returned Arthur Clennam, observing a faint smile 
in Daniel Doyce’ s face, “ not one of them.” 

“ You are right,” said Mr. Meagles. “ But he has been ingenious, 
and he has been trying to turn his ingenuity to his country’s service. 
That makes him a public offender directly, Sir.” 

Arthur looked at the man himself, who only shook his head. 

“ This Doyce,” said Mr. Meagles, “is a smith and engineer. He is 
not in a large way, but he is well known as a very ingenious man. A 
dozen years ago, he perfects an invention (involving a very curious secret 
process) of great importance to his country and his fellow creatures. I 
won’t say how much money it cost him, or how many years of his life 
he had been about it, but he brought it to perfection a dozen years 
ago. Wasn’t it a dozen?” said Mr. Meagles, addressing Doyce. “He 
is the most exasperating man in the world; he never complains !” 

“Yes. Bather better than twelve years ago.” 

“ Bather better ?” said Mr. Meagles, “ you mean rather worse. Well, 
Mr. Clennam. He addresses himself to the Government. The moment 
he addresses himself to the Government, he becomes a public offender ! 
Sir,” said Mr. Meagles, in danger of making himself excessively hot 
again, “ he ceases to be an innocent citizen, and becomes a culprit. He 
is treated, from that instant, as a man who has done some infernal action. 
He is a man to be shirked, put off, brow-beaten, sneered at, handed over 
by this highly-connected young or old gentleman to that highly-connected 
young or old gentleman, and dodged back again ; he is a man with no 
rights in his own time, or his own property ; a mere outlaw, whom it is jus- 
tifiable to get rid of anyhow ; a man to be worn out by all possible means.” 

It was not so difficult to believe, after the morning’s experience, as 
Mr. Meagles supposed. 

“ Don’t stand there, Doyce, turning your spectacle-case over and 
over,” cried Mr. Meagles, “but tell Mr. Clennam what you confessed 
to me.” 

“ I undoubtedly was made to feel,” said the inventor, “ as if I had 
committed an offence. In dancing attendance at the various offices, I 
was always treated, more or less, as if it was a very bad offence. I have 
frequently found it necessary to reflect, for my own self-support, 
that I really had not done anything to bring myself into the 
Hewgate Calendar, but only wanted to effect a great saving and a great 
improvement.” 

“ There !” said Mr. Meagles. “ Judge whether I exaggerate ! How 
you’ll be able to believe me when I tell you the rest of the case.” 
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With this prelude, Mr. Meagles went through the narrative; the 
established narrative, which has become tiresome ; the matter of course 
narrative which we all know by heart. How, after interminable attendance 
and correspondence, after infinite impertinences, ignorances, and insults, 
my lords made a Minute, number three thousand four hundred and 
seventy-two, allowing the culprit to make certain trials of his invention 
at his own expense. How the trials were made in the presence of a 
board of six, of whom two ancient members were too blind to see it, 
two other ancient members were too deaf to hear it, one other ancient 
member was too lame to get near it, and the final ancient member was 
too pig-headed to look at it. How there were more years ; more im- 
pertinences, ignorances, and insults. How my lords then made a Minute, 
number five thousand one hundred and three, whereby they resigned 
the business to the Circumlocution Office. How the Circumlocution 
Office, in course of time, took up the business as if it were a bran new 
thing of yesterday, which had never been heard of before ; muddled 
the business, addled the business, tossed the business in a wet blanket. 
How the impertinences, ignorances, and insults went through the mul- 
tiplication table. How there was a reference of the invention to three 
Barnacles and a S tiltst alking , who knew nothing about it ; into whose 
heads nothing could be hammered about it ; who got bored about it, and 
reported physical impossibilities about it. How the Circumlocution 
Office, in a Minute, number eight thousand seven hundred and forty, 
“ saw no reason to reverse the decision at which my lords had arrived.” 
How the Circumlocution Office, being reminded that my lords had 
arrived at no decision, shelved the business. How there had been a 
final interview with the head of the Circumlocution Office that very 
morning, and how the Brazen Head had spoken, and had been, upon 
the whole, and under all the circumstances, and looking at it from the 
various points of view, of opinion that one of two courses was to be 
pursued in respect of the business : that was to say, either to leave it 
alone for evermore, or to begin it all over again. 

“ Upon which, ” said Mr. Meagles, “ as a practical man, I then and 
there, in that presence, took Doyce by the collar, and told him it was 
plain to me that he was an infamous rascal, and treasonable disturber 
of the government peace, and took him away. I brought bim out at 
the office door by the collar, that the very porter might know I was a 
practical man who appreciated the official estimate of such characters ; 
and here we are ! ” 

If that airy young Barnacle had been there, he would have frankly 
told them perhaps that the Circumlocution Office had achieved its 
functions. That what the Barnacles had to do, was to stick on to the 
national ship as long as they could. That to trim the ship, lighten the 
ship, clean the ship, would be to knock them off ; that they could but 
be knocked off once ; and that if the ship went down with them yet 
sticking to it, that was the ship’s look out, and not theirs. 

“ There!” said Mr. Meagles, “now you know all about Doyce. 
Except, which I own does not improve my state of mind, that even now 
you don’t hear him complain.” 

“You must have great patience,” said Arthur Clennam, looking at 
him with some wonder, “great forbearance.” 
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“No,” he returned, “I don’t know that I have more than another 

( 4 By the Lord you have more than I have though ! cried Mr. Meagles. 

Doyce smiled, ashe said to Clennam, “You see, my experience of these 
things does not begin with myself. It has been m my way to know a 
little about them, from time to time. Mine is not a particular case. 1 
am not worse used than a hundred others, who have put themselves in 
the same position — than all the others, I was going to say. ^ 

“ I don’t know that I should find that a consolation, it it were im 
case ; hut I am very glad that you do.” . 

“Understand me ! I don’t say,” he replied m Ins steady, planning 
way, and looking into the distance before him as if his grey eye were 
measuring it, “that it’s recompense for a man’s toil and hope ; hut it s a 
certain sort of relief to know that I might have counted on this. 

He spoke in that quiet deliberate manner, and in that undertone, which 
is often observable in mechanics who consider and adjust with great 
nicety. It belonged to him like his suppleness of thumb, or his peculiar 
way of tilting up his hat at the back every now and then, as if he were 
contemplating some half-finished work of his hand, and thinking about it. 

“Disappointed?” he went on, as he walked between them under the 
trees. 4 4 Yes. No doubt I am disappointed. Hurt ? Yes. No doubt 
I am hurt. That’s only natural. But what I mean, when I say that 
people who put themselves in the same position, are mostly used in the 
same way — ” 

“ In England,” said Mr. Meagles. 1 _ . . 

“ Oh ! of course I mean in England. When they take their inven- 
tions into foreign countries, that’s quite different. And that’s the 
reason why so many go there.” 

Mr. Meagles very hot indeed again. 

“ What I mdan is, that however this comes to be the regular way ot 
our government, it is its regular way. Have you ever heard of any 
projector or inventor who failed to find it all but inaccessible, and 
whom it did not discourage and illtreat?” 

“ I cannot say that I ever have.” . « 

“ Have you ever known it to be beforehand m the adoption of am 
useful thing ? Ever known it to set an example of any useful kind t 

“I am a good deal older than my friend here,” said Mr. Meagles, 

44 and I’ll answer that. Never.” . , ,, 

44 But we all three have known, I expect, said the inventor, a, 
pretty many cases of its fixed determination to be miles upon miles and 
years upon years, behind the rest of us; and of its being found out per- 
sisting in the use of things long superseded, even after the better things 
were well known and generally taken up ? ” 

They all agreed upon that. 

44 Well then,” said Doyce with a sigh, 44 as I know what such a metal 
will do at such a temperature, and such a body under such a pressure, 
so I may know (if I will only consider), how these great lords and gentlemen 
w iU certainly deal with such a matter as mine. I have no right to be 
surprised, with a head upon my shoulders, and memory m it, that I 
fall into the ranks with all who came before me. „I ought to have let 
it alone. I have had warning enough, I am sure. 
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With that he put up his spectacle-case, and said to Arthur, “ If I 
don’t complain, Mr. Clennam, I can feel gratitude ; and I assure you 
that I feel it towards our mutual friend. Many’s the day, and many’s 
the way, in which he has backed me.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense,” said Mr. Meagles. 

Arthur could not hut glance at Daniel Doyce in the ensuing silence. 
Though it was evidently in the grain of his character, and of his 
respect for his own case, that he should abstain from idle murmuring, 
it was evident that he had grown the older, the sterner, and the poorer 
for his long endeavor. He could not hut think what a blessed thing 
it would have been for this man, if he had taken a lesson from the 
gentlemen who were so kind as to take the nation’s affairs in charge, 
and had learnt, How not to do it. 

Mr. Meagles was hot and despondent for about five minutes, and 
then began to cool and clear up. 

“ Come, come ! ” said he. “¥e shall not make this the better by 
being grim. Where do you think of going, Dan?” 

“I shall go back to the factor}’,” said Dan. 

“ Why then, we’ll all go back to the factory, or walk in that direc- 
tion,” returned Meagles cheerfully. “ Mr. Clennam won’t be deterred 
by its being in Bleeding Heart Yard.” 

“ Bleeding Heart Yard ?” said Clennam. “ I want to go there.” 

“ So much the better,” cried Mr. Meagles. “ Come along ! ” 

As they went along, certainly one of the party, and probably more 
than one, thought that Bleeding Heart Yard was no inappropriate 
destination for a man who had been in official correspondence with my 
lords and the Barnacles — and perhaps had a misgiving also that Britannia 
herself might come to look for lodgings in Bleeding Heart Yard, some 
ugly day or other, if she over-did the Circumlocution Office, 


CHAPTER XI. 

LET LOOSE. 

A late, dull autumn night, was closing in upon the river Saone. 
The stream, like a sullied looking-glass in a gloomy place, reflected 
the clouds heavily ; and the low banks leaned over here and there, as if 
they were half curious, and half afraid, to see their darkening pictures 
in the water. The flat expanse of country about Chalons lay a long 
heavy streak, occasionally made a little ragged by a row of poplar 
trees, against the wrathful sunset. On the banks of the river Saone it 
was wet, depressing, solitary ; and the night deepened fast. 

One man, slowly moving on towards Chalons, was the only visible 
figure in the landscape. Cain might have looked as lonely and avoided. 
With an old sheepskin knapsack at his back, and a rough, unbarked stick 
cut out of some wood in his hand ; miry, footsore, his shoes and gaiters 
trodden out, his hair and beard untrimmed ; the cloak he carried over 
his shoulder, and the clothes he Avore, soddened with wet ; limping 
along in pain and difficulty ; he looked as if the clouds were hurrying 
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from him, as if the wail of the wind and the shuddering- of the grass 
were directed against him, as if the low mysterious plashing of the 
water murmured at him, as if the fitful autumn night were disturbed 
by him. 

He glanced here, and he glanced there, sullenly but shrinkingly; 
and sometimes stopped and turned about, and looked all round him. 
Then he limped on again, toiling and muttering : 

“ To the devil with this plain that has no end ! To the devil with 
these stones that cut like knives ! To the devil with this dismal 
darkness, wrapping itself about one with a chill ! I hate you ! ” 

And he would have visited his hatred upon it all with the scowl he 
threw about him, if he could. He trudged a little further ; and looking 
into the distance before him, stopped again. 

“ I, hungry, thirsty, weary. You, imbeciles, where the lights are 
yonder, eating and drinking, and warming yourselves at fires ! I wish 
I had the sacking of your town, I would repay you, my children !” 

But the teeth he set at the town, and the hand he shook at the town, 
brought the town no nearer; and the man was yet hungrier, and 
thirstier, and wearier, when his feet were on its jagged pavement, and 
he stood looking about him. 

There was the hotel with its gateway, and its savory smell of 
cooking ; there was the cafe, with its bright windows, and its rattling 
of dominoes ; there was the dyer’s, with its strips of red cloth 
on the doorposts ; there was the silversmith’s, with its ear-rings, and 
its offerings for altars ; there was the tobacco dealer’s, with its lively 
group of soldier customers coming out pipe in mouth ; there were the 
bad odors of the town, and the rain and refuse in the kennels, and the 
faint lamps slung across the road, and the huge Diligence, and its 
mountain of luggage, and its six grey horses with their tails tied up, 
getting under Weigh at the coach office. Eut no small cabaret for a 
straitened traveller being within sight, he had to seek one round the dark 
comer, where the cabbage leaves lay thickest, trodden about the public 
cistern at which women had not yet left off drawing water. There, in 
the back street he found one, the Ereak of Day. The curtained win- 
dows clouded the Break of Day, but it seemed light and warm, and it 
announced in legible inscriptions, with appropriate pictorial embellish- 
ment of billiard cue and ball, that at the Break of Day one could play 
billiards ; that there one could find meat, drink, and lodging, whether 
one came on horseback, or came on foot ; and that it kept good wines, 
liqueurs, and brandy. The man turned the handle of the Ereak of 
Day door, and limped in. 

He touched his discolored slouched hat, as he came in at the door, 
to a few men who occupied the room. Two were playing dominoes 
at one of the little tables ; three or four were seated round the stove, 
conversing as they smoked ; the billiard-table in the centre was left alone 
for the time ; the landlady of the Daybreak sat behind her little counter 
among her cloudy bottles of syrups, baskets of cakes, and leaden 
drainage for glasses, working at her needle. 

Making his way to an empty little table, in a comer of the room behind 
the stove, he put down his knapsack and his cloak upon the ground. As he 
raised his head from stooping to do so, he found the landlady beside him. 

“ One can lodge here to-night, madame?” 
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Perfectly! said the landlady, in a high, sing-song, cheery voice. 

Good. One can dine — sup — what you please to call it ? ” 

“ Ah, perfectly !” cried the landlady as before. 

. Dispatch then, madame, if you please. Something to eat, as 
quickly as you can ; and some wine at once. I am exhausted.” 

“ It is very bad weather, monsieur,” said the landlady. 

“ Cursed weather.” 

“ And a very long road.” 

“ A cursed road.” 

His hoarse voice failed him, and he rested his head upon his hands 
until a bottle of wine was brought from the counter. Having filled 
and emptied his little tumbler twice, and having broken off an end 
from the great loaf that was set before him with his cloth and napkin, 
soup-plate, salt, pepper, and oil, he rested his back against the comer 
of the wall, made a couch of the bench on which he sat, and began to 
chew crust until such time as his repast should be ready. 

There had been that momentary interruption of the talk about the 
stove, and that temporary inattention to and distraction from one 
another, which is usually inseparable in such a company from the 
arrival of a stranger. It had passed over by this time ; and the men 
had done glancing at him, and were talking again. 

That s the true reason,” said one of them, bringing a story he had 
been telling, to a close, “ that’s the true reason why they said that the 
devil was let loose.” The speaker was the tall Swiss belonging to 
the church, and he brought something of the authority of the church 
into the discussion — especially as the devil was in question. 

The landlady, having given her directions for the new guest’s enter- 
tainment to her husband, who acted as cook to the Break of Day, had 
resumed her needlework behind her counter. She was a smart, neat, 
bright little woman, with a good deal of cap and a good deal of 
stocking, and she struck into the conversation with several laughing 
nods of her head, but without looking up from her work. 

“Ah Heaven, then!” said she. “When the boat came up from 
Lyons, and brought the news that the devil was actually let loose at 
Marseilles, some fly-catchers swallowed it. But I ? Ho, not I.” 

“ Madame, you are always right,” returned the tall Swiss. “ Doubt- 
less you were enraged against that man, Madame?” 

“Ah, yes, then!” cried the landlady, raising her eyes from her 
work, opening them very -wide, and tossing her head on one side. 

“ Naturally, yes.” 

“ He was a bad subject.” 

“ He was a wicked wretch,” said the landlady, “ and well merited 
what he had the good fortune to escape. So much the worse.” 

“ Stay, madame ! Let us see,” returned the Swiss, argumentatively 
turning his cigar between his lips. “ It may have been his unfortunate 
destiny. He may have been the child of circumstances. It is always 
possible that he had, and has, good in him if one did but know how to 
find it out. Philosophical philanthropy teaches — ” 

The rest of the little knot about the stove murmured an objection to 
the introduction of that threatening expression. Even the two players 
at dominoes glanced up from their game, as if to protest against philo- 
sophical philanthropy being brought by name into the Break of Day. 
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“ Hold there, you and your philanthropy,” cried the smiling landlady, 
nodding her head more than ever. “ Listen then. I am a woman, I. 

I know nothing of philosophical philanthropy. But I know what I 
have seen, and what I have looked in the face, in this world here, 
where I find myself. And I tell you this, my friend, that there are 
people (men and women both, unfortunately) who have no good in 
them — none. That there are people whom it is necessary to detest 
without compromise. That there are people who must be dealt 
with as enemies of the human race. That there are people who have 
no human heart, and who must be crushed like savage beasts 
and cleared out of the way. They are but few, I hope ; but I have 
seen (in this world here where I find myself, and even at the little 
Break of Bay) that there are such people. And I do not doubt that this 
man — whatever they call him, I forget his name — is one of them. 

The landlady’s lively speech was received with greater favor at the 
Break of Bay, than it would have elicited from certain amiable white - 
washers of the class she so unreasonably objected to, nearer Great Britain. 

“ My faith ! If your philosophical philanthropy,” said the landlady, 
putting down her work, and rising to take the stranger’s soup from 
her husband, who appeared with it at a side door, “puts anybody at 
the mercy of such people by holding terms with them at all, in words 
or deeds, or both, take it away from the Break of Bay, for it isn’t 
worth a sou.” 

As she placed the soup before the guest, who changed his attitude 
to a sitting one, he looked her full in the face, and his moustache went 
up under his nose, and his nose came down over his moustache. 

“Well!” said the previous speaker, “let us come back to our 
subject. Leaving all that aside, gentlemen, it was because the man 
was acquitted on his trial, that people said at Marseilles that the devil 
was let loose. That was how the phrase began to circulate, and what 
it meant; nothing more.” . 

“ How do they call him ?” said the landlady. “ Biraud, is it not. 

“ Bigaud, Madame,” returned the tall Swiss. 

‘ ‘ Bigaud ! To be sure ! ” 

The traveller’s soup was succeeded by a dish of meat, and that by a 
dish of vegetables. He ate all that was placed before him, emptied 
his bottle of wine, called for a glass of rum, and smoked his cigarette 
with his cup of coffee. As he became refreshed, he became overbearing ; 
and patronised the company at the Baybreak in certain small talk, at 
which he assisted, as if his condition were far above his appearance. 

The company might have had other engagements, or they might have 
felt their inferiority, but in any case they dispersed by degrees, and not 
being replaced by other company, left their new patron in possession of 
the Break of Bay. The landlord was clinking about in his kitchen ; 
the landlady was quiet at her work ; and the refreshed traveller sat 
smoking by the stove, warming his ragged feet. 

“ Pardon me, madame — that Biraud.” 

“ Bigaud, monsieur.” # 

“ Bigaud. Pardon me again — has contracted your displeasure, how . 
The landlady, who had been at one moment thinking within herself 
that this was a handsome man, at another moment that this was an 
ill-looking man, observed the nose coming down and the moustache 
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going up, and strongly inclined to the latter decision, ltigaud was 
a criminal, she said, who had killed his wife. 

“ Aye, aye ? Death of my life, that’s a criminal indeed. But how 
do you know it ? ” 

“ All the world knows it.” 

“ Hah ! And yet he escaped justice ? ” 

“ Monsieur, the law could not prove it against him to its satisfaction. 
So the law says. Nevertheless, all the world knows he did it. The 
people knew it so well, that they tried to tear him to pieces.” 

“ Being all in perfect accord with their own wives ? ” said the guest. 
“ Haha ! ” 

The landlady of the Break of Day looked at him again, and felt almost 
confirmed in her last decision. He had a fine hand though, and he 
turned it with a great show. She began once more to think that he 
was not ill-looking after all. 

“ Did you mention, Madame — or was it mentioned among the gentle- 
men — what became of him ? ” 

The landlady shook her head ; it being the first conversational stage 
at which her vivacious earnestness had ceased to nod it, keeping time 
to what she said. It had been mentioned at the Daybreak, she 
remarked, on the authority of the journals, that he had been kept in 
prison for his own safety. However that might be, he had escaped 
his deserts, so much the worse. 

The guest sat looking at her as he smoked out his final cigarette, and 
as she sat with her head bent over her work, with an expression that 
might have resolved her doubts, and brought her to a lasting conclusion 
on the subject of his good or bad looks if she had seen it. When she 
did look up, the expression was not there. The hand was smoothing 
his shaggy moustache. 

“ May one ask to be shown to bed, madame ? ” 

Yery willingly, monsieur. Hola, my husband! My husband would 
conduct him up-stairs. There was one traveller there, asleep, who had 
gone to bed very early indeed, being overpowered by fatigue ; but it 
was a large chamber with two beds in it, and space enough for twenty. 
This the landlady of the Break of Day chirpingly explained, calling 
between whiles, Hola, my husband ! out at the side door. 

My husband answered at length, “ It is I, my wife ! ” and presenting 
himself in his cook’s cap, lighted the traveller up a steep and narrow 
staircase ; the traveller carrying his own cloak and knapsack, and bidding 
the landlady good night with a complimentary reference to the pleasure 
of seeing her again to-morrow. It was a large room, with a rough 
splintery floor, unplastered rafters overhead, and two bedsteads on oppo- 
site sides. Here my husband put down the candle he carried, and with 
a sidelong look at his guest stooping over his knapsack, gruffly gave him 
the instruction, “ The bed to the right ! ” and left him to his repose. 
The landlord, whether he was a good or a bad physiognomist, had fully 
made up his mind that the guest was an ill-looking fellow. 

The guest looked contemptuously at the clean coarse bedding pre- 
pared for him, and, sitting down on the rush chair at the bedside, drew 
his money out of his pocket, and told it over in his hand. “ One must 
eat,” he muttered to himself, “but by Heaven I must eat at the cost 
of some other man to-morrow ! ” 
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As lie sat pondering, and mechanically weighing his money in his 
palm, the deep breathing of the traveller in the other bed fell so regu- 
larly upon his hearing that it attracted his eyes in that direction. The 
man was covered up warm, and had drawn the white curtain at his 
head, so that he could be only heard, not seen. But the deep regular 
breathing, still going on while the other was taking off his worn shoes 
and gaiters, and still continuing when he had laid aside his coat and 
cravat, became at length a strong provocative to curiosity, and incen- 
tive to get a glimpse of the sleeper’s face. 

The waking traveller, therefore, stole a little nearer, and yet a little 
nearer, and a little nearer, to the sleeping traveller’s bed, until he stood 
close beside it. Even then he could not see his face, for he had drawn 
the sheet over it. The regular breathing still continuing, he put his 
smooth white hand (such a treacherous hand it looked, as it went creep- 
ing from him !) to the sheet, and gently lifted it away. 

“ Death of my soul ! ” he whispered, falling back, “here’s Cavalletto! ” 

The little Italian, previously influenced in his sleep perhaps by the 
stealthy presence at his bedside, stopped in his regular breathing, and 
with a long deep respiration opened his eyes. At first they were not 
awake, though open. He lay for some seconds looking placidly at his 
old prison companion, and then, all at once, with a cry of surprise and 
alarm, sprang out of bed. 

“ Hush ! What’s the matter ! Keep quiet ! It’s I. You know me ?” 
cried the other, in a suppressed voice. 

But John Baptist, widely staring, muttering a number of invocations 
and ejaculations, tremblingly backing into a comer, slipping on his 
trousers, and tying his coat by the two sleeves round his neck, manifested 
an immistakeable desire to escape by the door rather than renew the 
acquaintance. Seeing this, his old prison comrade fell back upon the 
door, and set his shoulders against it. 

“ Cavalletto ! AVake, boy! Bub your eyes and look at me. Hot the 
name you used to call me — don’t use that — Lagnier, say Lagnier ! ” 

John Baptist, staring at him with eyes opened to their utmost width, 
made a number of those national, back-handed shakes of the right fore- 
finger in the air, as if he were resolved on negativing beforehand every- 
thing that the other could possibly advance, during the whole term of 
his life. 

“ Cavalletto ! Give me your hand. You know Lagnier the gentle- 
man. Touch the hand of a gentleman ! ” 

Submitting himself to the old tone of condescending authority, 
John Baptist, not at all steady on his legs as yet, advanced and put 
his hand in his patron’s. Monsieur Lagnier laughed ; and having given 
it a squeeze, tossed it up and let it go. 

“ Then you were — ” faltered John Baptist. 

“Hot shaved? Ho. See here !” cried Lagnier, giving his head a 
twirl, “ as tight on as your own.” 

John Baptist, with a slight shiver, looked all round the room as if 
to recall where he was. His patron took that opportunity of turning 
the key in the door, and then sat down upon his bed. 

“ Look ! ” he said, holding up his shoes and gaiters. “ That’s a 
poor trim for a gentleman, you’ll say. Ho matter, you shall see how 
soon I’ll mend it. Come and sit down. Take your old place ! ” 
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John Baptist, looking* anything but re-assured, sat down on the floor 
at the bedside, keeping his eyes upon his patron all the time. 

“That’s well!” cried Lagnier. “ How we might be in the old 
infernal hole again, hey ? How long have yon been out ? ” 

“Two days after you, my master.” 

“ How do you come here ? ” 

“I was cautioned not to stay there, and so I left the town at once, 
and since then I have changed about. I have been doing odds and 
ends at Avignon, at Pont Esprit, at Lyons ; upon the Ehone, upon the 
Saone.” As he spoke, he rapidly mapped the places out with his 
sunburnt hand on the floor. 

“And where are you going ? ” 

“ Going, my master ? ” 

“Aye ! ” 

J ohn Baptist seemed to desire to evade the question without knowing 
how. “By Bacchus!” he said at last, as if he were forced to 
the admission, “ I have sometimes had a thought of going to Paris, 
and perhaps to England.” 

“ Cavalletto. This is in confidence. I also am going to Paris, and 
perhaps to England. We’ll go together.” 

The little man nodded his head, and shewed his teeth ; and yet seemed 
not quite convinced that it was a surpassingly desirable arrangement. 

“ We’ll go together,” repeated Lagnier. “You shall see how soon I 
will force myself to be recognised as a gentleman, and you shall profit 
by it. Is it agreed ? Are we one ? ” 

“ Oh, surely, surely ! ” said the little man. 

“Then you shall hear before I sleep — and in six words, for I want 
sleep — how I appear before you, I, Lagnier. Eemember that. Hot 
the other.” 

“ Altro, altro! Hot Ei ” Before John Baptist could finish the 

name, his comrade had got his hand under his chin and fiercely shut 
up his mouth. 

“ Death ! what are you doing? Do you want me to he trampled 
upon and stoned ? Do you want to be trampled upon and stoned ? 
You would be. You don’t imagine that they would set upon me, and 
let my prison chum go ? Don’t think it! ” 

There was an expression in his face as he released his grip of his friend’s 
jaw, from which his friend inferred, that if the course of events really 
came to any stoning and trampling, Monsieur Lagnier would so dis- 
tinguish him with his notice as to ensure his having his full share of 
it. He remembered what a cosmopolitan gentleman Monsieur Lagnier 
was, and how few weak distinctions he made. 

“lama man,” said Monsieur Lagnier, “whom society has deeply 
wronged since you last saw me. You know that I am sensitive and 
brave, and that it is my character to govern. How has society respected 
those qualities in me ? I have been shrieked at through the streets. I 
have been guarded through the streets against men, and especially 
women, running at me armed with any weapons they could lay their 
hands on. I have lain in prison for security, with the place of my con- 
finement kept a secret, lest I should be tom out of it and felled by a 
hundred blows. I have been carted out of Marseilles in the dead of 
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night, and carried leagues away from it packed in straw. It has not 
been safe for me to go near my house; and, with a beggar’s pittance in 
my pocket, I have walked through vile mud and weather ever since, 
until my feet are crippled — look at them ! Such arc the humiliations that 
society has inflicted upon me, possessing the qualities I have mentioned, 
and which you know me to possess. But society shall pay for it.” 

All this he said in his companion’s car, and with his hand before his 
lips. 

“ Even here,” he w r ent on in the same way, “even in this mean 
drinking- shop, society pusues me. Madame defames me, and her guests 
defame me. I, too, a gentleman with manners and accomplishments to 
strike them dead ! But the wrongs society has heaped upon me are 
treasured in this breast.” 

To all of which John Baptist, listening attentively to the suppressed 
hoarse voice, said from time to time, “ Surely, surely ! ” tossing his 
head and shutting his eyes, as if there were the clearest case against 
society that perfect candor could make out. 

“Put my shoes there,” continued Lagnicr. “Hang my cloak to 
dry there by the door. Take my hat.” He obeyed each instruction, 
as it w r as given. “ And this is the bed to which society consigns me, is 
it? Hah. Very well!” 

As he stretched out his length upon it, with a ragged handkerchief 
bound round his wicked head, and only his wicked head showing above 
the bed-clothes, John Baptist was rather strongly reminded of what had 
so very nearly happened to prevent the moustache from anymore going- 
up as it did, and the nose from any more coming down as it did. 

“ Shaken out of destiny’s dice-box again into your company, eh ? By 
Heaven ! So much the better for you. You’ll profit by it. I shall need 
a long rest. Let me sleep in the morning.” 

John Baptist replied that he should sleep as long as he would, and 
wishing him a happy night, put out the candle. One might have supposed 
that the next proceeding of the Italian would have been to undress; but 
he did exactly the reverse, and dressed himself from head to foot, saving 
his shoes. "When he had so done, he lay down upon his bed with some 
-of its coverings over him, and his coat still tied round his neck, to get 
through the night. 

When he started up, the Godfather Break of Day was peeping at 
its namesake. He rose, took his shoes in his hand, turned the key in the 
door with great caution, and crept down-stairs. Nothing v;as astir there 
but the smell of coffee, wine, tobacco, and syrups; and Madame’ s little 
counter looked ghastly enough. But he had paid Madame his little note 
at it over night, and wanted to see nobody — wanted nothing but to get 
■on his shoes and his knapsack, open the door, and run away. 

He prospered in his object. No movement or voice was heard when 
he opened the door ; no wicked head tied up in a ragged handkerchief 
looked out of the upper window. When the sun had raised his full disc 
above the flat line of the horizon, and was striking fire out of the long 
muddy vista of paved road with its weary avenue of little trees, a black 
speck moved along the road and splashed among the flaming pools of rain- 
water, which black speck was John Baptist Cavalletto running away from 
his patron. 


IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 


NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS, 

THE 

MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 

A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAEE, AND 

EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 

AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 

AND, AS A NATUEAL CONSEQUENCE, 

L PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


ndigestion is a weakness or want of power 
f the digestive juices in the stomach to con- 
r ert what we eat and drink into healthy 
aatter, for the proper nourishment of the 
vhole system. It is caused by everything 
vhich weakens the system in general, or the 
tomach in particular. From it proceed 
learly all the diseases to which wo are 
iable ; for it is very certain, that if we could 
dways keep the stomach right we should 
)nly die by old age or accident. Indigestion 
iroduces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions : amongst the most prominent of its mi- 
serable effects are a want of, or an inordi- 
late, appetite, sometimes attended with a 
3onstant craving for drink, a distension or 
feeling of enlargement of the stomach, flatu- 
lency, heartburn, pains in the stomach, acidity, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sick- 
ness, rumbling noise in the bowels : in some 
3ases of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
somplete disrelish for food, but still the 
appetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted can 
eat heartily, although without much gratifi- 
cation ; a long train of nervous symptoms are 
also frequent attendants, general debility, 
great langnidness, and incapacity for exer- 
tion. The minds of persons so afflicted 
frequently become irritable and desponding, 
and great anxiety is observable in the coun- 
tenance; they appear thoughtful, melan- 
choly, and dejected, under great apprehen- 
sion of some imaginary danger, will start 
at any unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
become so agitated that they require some 
time to calm and collect themselves : yet for 
all this the mind is exhilarated without much 


difficulty ; pleasing events, society, will for 
a time dissipate all appearance of disease ; 
but the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has 
gone by. Other symptoms are, violent pal- 
pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by 
frightful dreams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment ; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Indi- 
gestion there will probably he something 
peculiar to each ; but, he they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support to 
the stomach ; and in all its stages the medi- 
cine most wanted is that which will afford 
speedy and effectual assistance to the di- 
gestive organs, and give energy to the ner- 
vous and muscular systems, — nothing can 
more speedily or with more certainty effect 
so desirable an object than Norton s Extract 
of Camomile Flowers. The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an 
aromatic bitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strength to the sto- 
mach, and in all cases of indigestion, gout 
in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re- 
commended by the most eminent practi- 
tioners as very useful and beneficial. The 
great, indeed only, objection to its use has 
been the large quantity of water which it 
takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers, 
and which must he taken with it iuto the 


OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint of 
boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers ; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken 
with advantage, it must at once be seen 
how impossible it is to take a proper dose of 
this wholesome herb in the form of tea ; and 
the only reason why it has not long since 
been placed the very first in rank of all 
restorative medicines is, that in taking it the 
stomach has always been loaded with water, 
which tends in a great measure to counter- 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that loading 
a weak stomach with a large quantity of 
water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
into it a small quantity of medicine must be 
injurious ; and that the medicine must pos- 
sess powerful renovating properties only to 
counteract the bad effects likely to be pro- 
duced by the water. Generally speaking, 
this has been the case with Camomile Flowers, 
a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, decidedly 
the most speedy restorer, and the most cer- 
tain preserver of health. 

These PILLS are wholly CAMOMILE, 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
discovered, and known onty to the proprietor, 
and which he firmly believes to be one of 
the most valuable modern discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and ex- 
tractive matter of more than an ounce of the 
flowers is concentrated in four moderate- 
sized pills. Experience has afforded the most 
ample proof that they possess all the fine 
aromatic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed ; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered by 
any diluting or indigestible substance, in the 
same degree has their benefit been more im- 
mediate and decided. Mild in their opera- 
tion and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stance, without danger or inconvenience. A 
person exposed to cold and wet a whole day 
or night could not possibly receive any in- 
jury from taking them, but, on the contrary, 
they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. After a long acquaintance with and 
strict observance of the medicinal properties 
of Norton's Camomile Pills , it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all Tonic Medicines. By 
the word tonic is meant a medicine which 


gives strength to the stomach sufficient U 
digest in proper quantities all wholesome 
food, which increases the power of everj 
nerve and muscle of the human body, or, ir 
other words, invigorates the nervous anc 
muscular systems. The solidity or firmness 
of the whole tissue of the body which so 
quickly follows the use of Norton's Camomile 
Pills, their certain and speedy effects in re- 
pairing the partial dilapidations from time or 
intemperance, and their lasting salutary in- 
fluence on the whole frame, is more con- 
vincing, that in the smallest compass is con- 
tained the largest quantity of the tonic prin- 
ciple, of so peculiar a nature as to pervade 
the "whole system, through which it diffuses 
health and strength sufficient to resist the 
formation of disease, and also to fortify the 
constitution against contagion; as such, their 
general use is strongly recommended as a 
preventative during the prevalence or malig- 
nant fever or other infectious diseases, and 
to persons attending sick rooms they are in- 
valuable as in no one instance have they ever 
failed in preventing the taking of illness, 
even under the most trying circumstances. 

As Norton's Camomile Pills are parti- 
cularly recommended for all stomach com- 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably be ex- 
pected that some advice should be given 
respecting diet, though after all that has been 
written upon the subject, after the publication 
of volume upon volume, after the country 
has, as it were, been inundated with prac- 
tical essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say more, 
did we not feel it our duty to make the 
humble endeavour of inducing the public to 
regard them not, but to adopt that course 
which is dictated by nature, by reason, and 
by common sense. Those persons who study 
the wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinions of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in mind. 
There can be no doubt that the palate is de- 
signed to inform us what is proper for the 
stomach, and of course that must best in- 
struct us what food to take and what to 
avoid : we want no other adviser. Nothing 
can be more clear than that those articles 
which are agreeable to the taste were by 
nature intended for our food and sustenance, 
whether liquid or solid, foreign or of native 
production : if they are pure and unadul- 
terated, no harm need be dreaded by their 
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use; they will only injure by abuse. Con- 
Kquently, whatever the palate approves, eat 
pd drink always in moderation, but never 
in excess; keeping in mind that the first 
jrocess of digestion is performed in the 
mouth, the second in the stomach ; and that, 
in order that the stomach may be able to do 
its work properly, it is requisite the first 
rocess should be well performed : this con- 
ists in masticating or chewing the solid 
jjod, so as to break down and separate the 
ibres and small substances of meat and ve- 

f stables, mixing them well, and blending the 
hole together before they are swallowed ; 
it is particularly urged upon all to take 
plenty of time to their meals and never eat 
n haste. If you conform to this short and 
imple, but comprehensive advice, and find 
pat there are various things which others 
at and drink with pleasure and without in- 
on\ enience, and which 'would be pleasant 

1 } ourself only that they disagree, you may 
once conclude that the fault is in the 
mach, that it does not possess the power 
deli it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
ice, and the sooner that assistance is af- 
rded the better. A very short trial of this 
idicine will best prove how soon it will 
t the stomach in a condition to perform 
th ease, all the work which nature in- 
nded for it. By its use you will soon be able 
en J°y> moderation, whatever is agree- 
le to the taste, and unable to name one in- 
ridual article of food which disagrees with 
sits unpleasantly on the stomach. Never 
•get that a small meal well digested affords 
)re nourishment to the system than a large 
e, even of the same food, when digested 
perfectly. Let the dish be ever so deli- 
>us, ever so enticing a variety offered, the 
Btle ever so enchanting, never forget that 
PPerance tends to preserve health, and 
at health is the soul of enjoyment. But 
ould an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
often committed, by which the stomach 
somes overloaded or disordered, render it 
mediate aid by taking a dose of Norton's 
Viomile Pills , which will so promptly as- 


sist m carrying off the burden thus imposed 
upon it that all will soon be right again. 

. *^. * s certainly true that every person 
in his lifetime consumes a quantity of nox- 
ious matter, w’hich if taken at one meal 
would be fatal : it is these small quantities of 
noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adul- 
teration, which we find so often upset the 
stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun- 
dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination 
to health. To preserve the constitution, it 
should be our constant care, if possible, to 
counteract the effect of these small quantities 
of unwholesome matter ; and, whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend should 
be immediately sent after it, which would 
prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether ; no better friend can be found, 
nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NOBTON’S CAMO- 
MILE PILLS. And let it be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the less it 
vill be wanted; it can in no case become 
habitual, as its entire action is to give energy 
andfoice to the stomach, which is the spring 
of life, the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every 
occasion of the general health being at all 
disturbed, these Pills should be immediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate dis- 
ease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
use of this medicine only, and a common de- 
gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the 
comforts within his reach, may pass through 
life without an illness, and with the certainty 
of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles; and if closely 
corked their qualities are neither impaired by 
time nor injured by any change of climate 
whatever. Price 13|d. and 2s. 9d. each, with 
full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or Pills equal 
to fourteen ounces of Camomile Eloweks. 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 

Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


A CLEAR COMPIiEXIOST. 


GODFREY'S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 

is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying and Preserving the 
SKIJST, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance ; being at once a most fragrant 
perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Bedness, 
&c. ; and, by its Balsamic and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free 
from dryness, scurf, &c. ; clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by con- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, 
and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. In the process of shaving it is invalua- 
ble, as it allays the irritation and smarting pain, annihilates every pimple and all rough- 
ness, and renders the skin smooth and firm. It protects the skin from the effects of the 
cold winds and damp atmosphere which prevail during the winter months, and will be 
found beyond all praise to use as a Family Lotion on all occasions. 

Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9 d. with Directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


A CURE FOR GOUT AAR RHEUMATISM. 

« The Eighth Plague” said the learned Dr. Johnson, “ is the Gout , and that man who 
discovers a Medicine to alleviate its torments deserves well of his country ; hut he who can 
effect a cure should have a Monument raised to his memory as high as St. Paul's, as wide as 
the Thames , and as lasting as time.” 

SIMCO’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 

are sold by nearly all Medicine Vendors at Is. 1 \d., and 2s. 9 d. per Pox; the former 
containing doses for five, and the latter for fifteen days; and so many individuals, who^i 
considered themselves martyrs to Gout or Bheumatism, are now ready and willing to bear ] 
testimony of the wonderful effects of Simco’s Pills, that the Proprietor fearlessly dial- 1 
lenges the whole world to produce a Medicine which at all deserves to be compared to j 
them. There are many instances in which persons have been completely restored to 
health and activity by taking Simco’s Gout Pills, who have suffered from Eheumatic 
Gout for several years, and had drawn on a miserable existence, having lost the use of 
their limbs, believing that death alone could terminate their sufferings. 

Whilst taking the Pills, no particular rules or restrictions are necessary, as they arc M 
warranted not to contain any preparation of Mercury whatever ; they seldom produce 
perspiration, purging, or sickness, but invariably improve the general health, sharpen the 
appetite, and facilitate digestion. Those periodically subject to Gout, Eheumatic Gout, 
Eheumatic Fever, &c., should keep these Pills by them, as by their timely use an 
approaching attack may always be averted, and the tendency of these complaints to 
attack a vital part be effectually counteracted. 


I SFLUEIZA, COUGHS, AAR COLRS. 

SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 

is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from 
Influenza ; the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, 
and a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent 
ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first) ; and Asthmatic 
persons, who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost 
benefit from the use of 

SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED, 

Sold in Bottles at Is. 1 \d. x and 2s. 9 d. each, 


BABIES' WHITE CASHMERE 
CLOAKS, ONE GUINEA. 


BABIES' 

BERCEAU-NETTES, 
2i GUINEAS. 



BABIES' 
BASKETS, 
1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ HOODS, HALF-A-GUINEA. 


Valenciennes and Embroidered Frocks and Robes for Christening Presents ; the same less 
expensive, for the Nursery. Baby-Linen, in complete sets, of varied qualities. Frocks, Pelisses, 
and Bonnets. 


ALL THE BEAUTIFUL MATERIALS USED IN THE BUSINESS, 
SOLD BY THE YARD. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

Everything necessary for the " Trousseau,” as well as the inexpensive things required for the 
“ India Voyage.” White Dressing Gowns, One Guinea ; Ladies’ Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. ; Cotton 
Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; Silk Hosiery, 6s. 6d. ; Ladies’ Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; Plain Cambric Hand- 
kerchiefs, 8s. 6d. per dozen. The handsomest Patterns for Full Dress. 

This Part of the Business under the management of Mrs. Taylor. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

ONE GUINEA AND A HALF. 

Rifle-cloth Riding Habits, the Jackets lined with Silk, 5^ to 7 Guineas. Young Ladies’ Black 
Merino Habits, 2^ Guineas. Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s. ; School ditto, 25s. ; 
Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. Naval Cadets* Outfits complete. 


READ BAIiBRIGGAN* STOCKINGS. 

The stoutest quality for Walking, at 2s. 6d. ; the finest for Full Dress, 15s. the pair, made in 
Black, Plain, and Lace, as well as in the natural Cream colour. Under Shirts, Drawers, and 
Socks. Original Consignee in England of the Balbriggan Hosiery. * " ' 


Everything of the superior excellence for which the House has been celebrated for Thirty Years, 
and which is being fully carried out in 

THE NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED PREMISES, 


53, BAKER STREET, 

NEAR MADAME TDSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. 

W. G. TAYLOR, late HALLIDAY. 
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GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 

39, OXFORD STREET, 

(CORNER OF NEWMAN STREET) 

Nos. 1, la, 2, & 3, NEWMAN STREET; and 4, 5, & 6, PERRY’S PLACE, 

LONDON. 


HOT AIR, GAS, VESTA, JOYCE’S STOVES. 

Stoves for the economical and safe heating of 

Halls; Shops, Warehouses, Passages, Basements, 

and the like, being at this season demanded, 

WILLIAM S. BURTON 

Invites attention to his unrivalled assortment, adapted, one or the other, to every conceivable requirement, at 
prices from 10s. each to 30 guineas. Ilia variety of Register and other Stoves is the largest in existence. 


PAPIER M AC HE AND IRON TEA-TRAYS. 

An assortment of Tea-trays and Waiters wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or novelty. 

New Oval Papier Mache Trays, per Set of Three from 20s. Od. to 10 guineas. 

Ditto, Iron ditto from 13s. Od. to 4 guineas. 

Convex shape ditto from 7s. fid. 

Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, equally low. 


DISH COVERS AND HOT WATER DISHES 


In every material, in great variety, and of the newest and most recherche patterns. 

Tin Dish Covers, 6s. 6d. the set of six ; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. the set of six ; elegant mode, iflfcatterns, 
34s, to 58s. 6d. the set ; Britannia Metal, with or without Silver Plated Handles, 76s. 6d. to 110s. CaJij&Neet ; 
Sheffield Plated, £10 to £16 10s. the set. 

BLOCK TIN HOT WATER DISHES, WITH WELLS FOR GRAVY, 12s. to 30s. 

Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-plated on Nickel, full size, £11 lls. 


LAMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PATTERNS. 

TX7ILLIAM S. BURTON invites attention to his season’s SHOW OF LAMPS. It embraces 

» » the Moderateur (the best Parisian specimens of which have been carefully culled), Argand, Solar, Camphine, 
Palmer’s Magnum, and other Lamps for Candles; and comprises an assortment which, considered either as to 
extent, price, or pattern, is perfectly unrivalled. 

Pure Colza Oil, 5s. 6d. per gallon. Palmer’s Candles, lOd. and lOJd. per lb. 

Patent Camphine, 4s. per gallon. 


The Alterations and Additions to these Extensive Premises (already by far the largest in Europe), which occupied 
the whole of last year, are of such a character that the 


ENTIRES OF EIGHT HOUSES 

Is devoted to the display of the most Magnificent 

STOCK OF GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, 

(Including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Japanned Wares, Brushes and Turnery, Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads and Bedding), so arranged in Sixteen Large Show Rooms, as to afford to parties furnishing faci.ities in 
the selection of goods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent post free. 




BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS. 


